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REVIEWS 


Voyage of H.M.S. Chanticleer, made in the 
ears 1829, 1830, 1831, under the com- 
mand of the late Capt. Henry Foster, 
RN. £.RS. By W. H. B. Webster, 
surgeon of the vessel. 2 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don: Bentley. 


Tar Chanticleer was fitted out in 1827, for 
urely scientific purposes; the chief’ object 
Cine to ascertain the true figure of the 
earth, by pendulum experiments at corres- 
ponding latitudes in the northern and sou- 
thern hemispheres. Another, and hardly a 
secondary object, was the establishment of 
meridians—or, in other words, ascertaining 
the exact difference of longitude, by means 
of chronometers, between the principal places 
visited. Captain Foster, a young and active 
man, already distinguished as a scientific 
officer, was appointed commander. He had 
served, as astronomer, in the Arctic expedi- 
tion, under Sir Edward Parry; and the 
Royal Society, in testimony of their high ap- 
probation of the valuable observations made 
by him on that occasion, had presented him 
with the Copley medal. His appointment, 
therefore, was a subject for congratulation 
to all who took an interest in the success of 
the expedition ; and, had he lived to com- 
plete the voyage, and to arrange and pre- 
pare his observations, the result would no 
doubt have fully realized the highest ex- 
ae gee Much, we believe, was done; 
ut the series of observations originally con- 
templated certainly remains to be perfected ; 
and we must here express a hope that a chain 
‘of meridian distances will yet be carried 
quite round the world, and that England 
will have the honour of completing a work 
towards which she has already done so 
much, which will be in itself’ so valuable, 
and is so worthy an enlightened nation. 
Unfortunately, after braving all climates in 
the fulfilment of his anxious and arduous 
duties, Captain Foster lost his life by acci- 
dentally falling overboard in the river 
Chagres, on his return from Panama. The 
particulars of this melancholy event, it was 
our painful duty to first make known to the 
public, and they will be found in our paper 
of the 30th of April, 1831; indeed, we pub- 
lished a comprehensive outline of the whole 
Voyage on the 14th of May following. 

Mr. Webster, whose journal is now before 
us, went out as surgeon of the Chanticleer ; 
which vessel, after being fitted up under Capt. 
Foster's directions, and furnished with the 
best collection of instruments that could be 
procured for the various observations con- 
templated, sailed from Falmouth in May, 
1828. : After touching at Madeira, and de- 
termining the longitude of Funchal, they 
sailed for Teneriffe, which again they left 
en the 21st. On the morning of the 23rd, 
says Mr. Webster— 

“The surface of the sea was covered with 
very minute particles of something which ap- 





peared like dust or the shakings of hemp. 
Having obtained some of it in a vessel, on ex- 
amination I found it to be composed of very 
small worms, extremely slender and delicate, 
and about the hundredth part of an inch in 
length. They were of a brown colour in gene- 
ral, and acuminated at each extremity, having 
also a slight bending motion at times. Besides 
these, the water from which I had taken them 
contained a few hairy globules, about the size 
of a pin’s head, which opened and contracted, 
having a bright glistening speck in their cen- 
tre. There were besides these some little red 
capillary worms, bifurcated at one extremity, 
and some medusz, of a chocolate colour, about 
the size of a pea. Captain Flinders, on his 
way out to Australia, mentions having observed 
a similar phenomenon. * * * Captain Chan- 
dler, in 1766, says, ‘In some parts of the 
sea are parcels of matter of different colours, 
sometimes red, sometimes yellow, floating on 
the surface. It appears like the sawdust of 
wood, and sailors say it is ‘the fry of the 
whale.” 

It may be as well to observe here, that 
subsequently, in latitude 6° N., when be- 
calmed, the sea was observed to be covered 
with the same dust; but, on examining the 
particles, they showed no signs of anima- 
tion. 

At St. Antonio they had instructions to 
stop for the purpose of including it in the 
chain of meridian distances. 

Captain Foster “had no sooner landed,” 
says Mr. Webster, ‘‘ than a solitary negro 
made his appearance from among the rocks, 
and approached him, holding out a pumpkin 
for his acceptance. We had invaded his soli- 
tude, for this part of the island has no settle- 
ment, and he was naturally anxious to know 
the object of our visit. We soon made him 
comprehend that fish and vegetables would be 
acceptable, and the next minute he provided 
himself with a cane armed at one end witha 
nail, and to our surprise plunged into the sea. 
Here he continued floating and swimming 
about, supporting himself in the water with 
one hand, while with the other he made use of 
his weapon among the finny tribe, employing 
each hand alternately in this manner. This 
was to us altogether a novel mode of fishing ; 
but not so to him, for in the space of two or 
three hours which were occupied by the observa- 
tions, he had caught six fine cavalloes, weighing 
about nineteen pounds, besides several othersmall 
fish. With these spoilsand ten pumpkins he came 
to Captain Foster and offered them for sale, 
He was a fine well-made man, and, although 
entirely alone, he appeared to be perfectly sa- 
tisfied with his solitary condition. Captain 
Foster accompanied him to his cave, near to 
which he had a small piece of ground under 
cultivation, and on this, with the produce of 
his fishing expeditions, he depended for sub- 
sistence. His cave was small and confined ; it 
was ill calculated to afford shelter in any other 
than a tropical climate, and appeared to be the 
residence of some wild animal rather than that 
ofa man. A few leaves answered the purpose 
of a bed, and some broken calabashes were the 
only utensils it contained. The shortness of 
our stay prevented us from learning the reason 
of his having chosen this extraordinary mode 
of living ; but we found that occasionally he 





visited the people on the opposite side of the 
island.” 

Here the ship’s company were gratified 
by a phenomenon of rare occurrence. 

“ About ten at night, while the vessel was 
sailing through the water at the rate of about 
five knots, the weather clear, and the stars 
shining brightly above us, our attention was 
suddenly attracted by a great number of dol- 
phins sporting round the ship, and darting 
about in all directions with the swiftness of an 
arrow. ‘The water was extremely brilliant, and 
appeared to be a sea of stars, so numerous 
were the specks of light ; and the wake of the 
vessel, as she passed through it, was marked 
by one continued train of light. But beautiful 
as this was, we had been in some degree ac- 
customed to it, and our attention was directed 
to the dolphins. We could distinctly see their 
whole form to a considerable depth below the 
surface of the water, from the bright light 
which they emitted, and were delighted with 
their gambols. A train of vivid light, not un- 
like that left by a rocket in its flight, but more 
continuous, suddenly appeared, and marked the 
dolphins to be in pursuit of prey; a cracking 
noise was repeatedly heard in various directions 
on the surface of the water, and we soon found 
that it proceeded from the blowing of these 
fishes, as we observed them again darting away 
in pursuit of their prey.” 

During the long calms by which the ship 
was delayed in the vicinity of the equator, 
many observations were made. The mean 
temperature of the air was ascertained to be 
80°, and that of sea water at the surface 
the same; the temperature of rain water, 
76° to 78°. Here too, in a fathomless sea, 
the sounding lead was frequently sent down 
to a depth of 400 fathoms, with Sykes’s 
thermometer, and Dr. Marcet’s iron water- 
bottle attached to it; and the surface water 
was invariably found to be 80°, and, at 400 
fathoms below it, was 44° Fahrenheit ; and 
the water brought up in Marcet’s bottle 
always indicated a higher temperature than 
Sykes’s thermometer. 

On the 20th of June they reached Fer- 
nando Noronha, where they made fresh ob- 
servations. On the 6th of July, they were 
off Abrolhos bank. Here, says Mr. Web- 
ster, ‘‘The question whether shoals and 
rocks produce any diminution in the tem- 
perature of the water near them now em- 
ployed our attention, and we were very 
careful in making our observations on this 
bank ; but with all our care we could dis- 
cover no particular change, and concluded 
that the vicinity of shoals, within the tropics, 
is not denoted by any coolness in the 
water.” ‘The valuable observations of Sir 
John Herschel, given in our last paper, 
would lead to a different conclusion. On 
the 13th of July they came in sight of Cape 
Frio, and soon after entered the magnificent 
harbour of Rio Janeiro. Of Rio itself 
enough has of late been published. We 
shall proceed therefore with our account of 
the voyage. 

The Chanticleer next touched at St. Ca- 
therine’s. Mr. Webster observes—* In the 
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course of my ramble in the island, when 
gathering ferns, I was particularly struck by 
observing that each plant had formed for 
itself a bed of fine mould, of several inches 
in depth and extent; beyond the circle of 
its own immediate growth was naked rock ; 
and this appeared so general, that I could 
not help attributing the extraordinary cir- 
cumstance to their power of decomposing 
the rock, their fibrous roots penetrating into 
every crevice, and by expanding in growth, 
appearing to split it into the smallest frag- 
ments.” 

At Monte Video, or rather at Rat Island, 
in the river Plata, the first pendulum experi- 
ments were made. ‘The difficulties to be 
overcome in erecting the apparatus and 
carrying on the observations, are laughably 
ridiculous. ‘The description of Monte Video 
itself is full and satisfactory ; but we must 
content ourselves with a few extracts. One 
curious fact incidentally mentioned is, that 
the cupola of the Cathedral is “ roofed with 
good plates and dishes of Staffordshire blue 
ware,” which must, we think, as Mr. Web- 
ster rather quaintly observes, have “ an odd 
appearance.’ The idea is said to have ori- 
ginated with a native chief, to whom this ware 
suggested itself'as a substitute for Dutch tiles. 
We shall also quote the description of the 
caris and waggons in use there :— 

“ These primitive vehicles baffle all descrip- 
tion, and belong to ages which have long 
since gone by. * * * ‘Lhe floor or bottom of 
the cart is formed of ponderous, misshapen 
pieces of timber; the carriage pole is also of 
equally huge and unwieldy dimensions. The 
sides of the cart are formed of rough stakes, 
lashed to the flooring by thongs of hide; and 
the wheels are remarkable for two good quali- 
ties—viz. large dimensions and strength, being 
about eight feet in height. ‘To this vehicle are 
attached four, and sometimes six fine bullocks, 
in pairs, not yoked, but fastened by a heavy 
transverse spar resting on the back of their 
necks, and bearing their heads by its enor- 
mous weight to the ground. ‘fhe harness is 
formed of hide, and this material is also some- 
times applied to covering the cart. * * * 
Mules are used for light draught, and carry- 
ing packages, and horses also, for the people 
make no scruple of fastening a load to their 
tails. Such a thing seems almost incredible, 
but my own observation warrants my stating 
the fact.” 

The country about Monte Video, as is well 
known, is entirely destitute of wood. 

“In their brick-kilns (says Mr. Webster) 
they burn bones, hoofs, and such other remains 
of animals. I have been even told by an old re- 
sident of Buenos Ayres, that he once sold a 
flock of sheep, amounting to two thousand, at 
Is. 6d. per head, for the sole purpose of fuel for 
a brick-kiln. Their principal source of riches 
certainly consists in cattle ; and in these exten- 
sive plains, bullocks, horses, dogs, ostriches, 
and game, of different kinds, roam at large, 
feeding on the luxurious herbage. The oxen 
are a fine breed, averaging in weight from seven 
to eight ewt. ‘The jerked beef is the only form 
in, which the meat is preserved; but the hide 
answers many purposes to the gauchos: they 
convert it into bags, panniers, harness, ropes, 
the bottoms of chairs ; and the skin of a horse’s 
leg, made soft and pliant by friction, serves the 
gaucho as boots. In the various uses to which 
they apply the hides of bullocks, that of punish- 
ment is not left out. It is related of them that 
they sew up their prisoners in a wet hide, leaving 
out the head and neck only, and in this condi- 
tion lay them on the ground in the sun to dry. 





In the process of drying, which the hide soon 
does by the powerful effects of the sun, it be- 
comes contracted, and produces the most ex- 
cruciating torments on the unfortunate prisoner 
by the increase of pressure; but if night arrives 
before he dies from its effects, the hide relaxes 
again with the moisture from the air, only to 
prolong his suffering on the next day, which 
generally is his last.” 

The observations being completed, the 
Chanticleer sailed on the 5th October, and 
reached Staten Land on the 25th. Up to 
this time the track of the vessel is known 
even to weariness; here, however, we meet 
with less familiar objects—we doubt, indeed, 
whether, except by whalers and sealers, 
for Captain Morreli’s was a trading vessel, 
Staten Land has been visited by any one 
since Captain Cook. Here, while Captain 
Foster was employed on those observations 
which were the immediate object of his visit, 
Lieut. Kendall made a survey of the desolate 
island, the account of which, with Mr. Web- 
ster’s descriptions, and extracts from Captain 
Morrell’s (U.S.) Voyages, is now full and 
satisfactory. Hence they proceeded on their 
voyage to the New South Shetland group of 
islands, touching merely at Cape Horn, to 
which they were to return, and after a tem- 
pestuous voyage, they arrived at Deception 
Island, ia latitude 63° south. Of this island 
Mr. Webster gives us the following interest- 
ing particulars :— 

“A more dreary or more cheerless scene 
cannot be imagiped than that which Deception 
Island of Shetland presented: the wild and soli- 
tary woods of Staten Island, whieh we had just 
left, lonely and uninviting as they appeared to 
us, were desirable to this. There the visiter, 
although far removed from the busy scenes of 
life, and destitute of the social comforts of civi- 
lized beings, finds vegetation flourishing; and 
in the animated fuce of nature there is much to 
gladden his heart and to employ his mind in its 
solitary glens; but here all is joyless and com- 
fortless, huge masses of cinders and ashes lie 
strewed about, which imagination converts into 
the refuse of Vulcan’s forge. No vestige of 
vegetation relieves the eye, tired of contem- 
plating ashes and lava, from which it can find 
no other relief than snow: instead of grand and 
beautiful rocks towering above each other, and 
overhanging the water in magnificent precipices 
of awful heizht, their summits covered with 
Nature’s richest mantle a beautiful foliage, we 
had here hills of black dust and ashes topped 
with snow, and enormous icebergs buried be- 
neath immense loads of volcanic matter: instead 
of the variety of birds of elegant plumage which 
adorn other happier regions, hosts of penguins 
here strut about with stupid mien, harmless and 
happy in their dreary abode as they are unsus- 
picious of harm from man. * * * 

“ We had not a little difficulty to ascertain 
what the composition of the hill really was, to 
which we might be walking. The reverberating 
sound which attended our footsteps as we trod 
on some parts, indicated a hollowness which 
led us to imagine that some great chasm or 
vault, left by the volcano, was ready beneath 
to receive and to enclose us for good and all in 
its deep recess. The shores of some parts of 
the basin were formed of extensive beaches, 
which originated from the loose materials wash- 
ed down from the hills, and spread level by the 
waves of the sea. A few watercourses might 
be seen here and there, fluctuating in quantity, 
and shifting in position from day to day, as the 
power of the sun varied in melting the snow 
and ice from whence they derived their source. 
Yesterday a rapid and broad rivulet might be 
seen hurrving down into the sea; to-day it isa 
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question, from its diminution, whether it is the 


satne; and to-morrow not a vestige would remain 
of it to a superficial observer: but to him whose 
scrutinizing eye had scanned its former course, 
the furrow which it has left is only visible here 
and there. Frequently what the sun has thawed 
during the day becomes frozen during the night, 
for even in the midst of summer, here stern 
winter holds his unrelenting sway, and treasures 
up his eternal snows. 

“ A strange conflict of elements, and a no 
less singular contraricty of agents, are displayed 
in Deception Island; the dark colour of the 
ashes forming a striking contrast with the white- 
ness of the snow with which they are indiscrimi- 
nately combined; the beaches are recking with 
hot steam, while the water of the sea, within a 
few feet distance, is at the freezing point; vo- 
lumes of smoke and steam are rushing from 
the peaks of snow-clad hills, while prodigious 
masses of ice and snow are standing on the 
verge of boiling spriags. Such are the scenes 
presented at Deception Island. * * * 

‘* During our stay at Deception Island we 
observed no appearance of any active crater, 
although, as [ have before remarked, the peaks 
of some of the mountains sent forth smoke; 
but the numerous hot springs with which the 
shore of the basin abounds, would indicate that 
the subterranean fire is merely abated and not 
extinguished. In our rambles about the hills, 
subterranean noises were frequently heard, and 
seemed much like the violent rushing of water 
underground. ‘The hot springs to which I 
have before alluded, present a remarkable phe- 
nomenon in Deception Island. In many places 
on the shores of the basin, particularly between 
high and low water-mark of the tide, vast vo- 
lunes of stenm are seen rising from the ground 
for several hundred yards in extent. As the 
tide evbs, the beach begins to send forth steam; 
and, in walking along the shore, a person is 
fairly enveloped in hot steam; while on one 
side he is hemmed in with towering icebergs, 
and on the other by the sea-water of a tempera- 
ture not far from the freezing point. The hot 
water bub>ies up through the beach, which in 
some places is of a still and compact nature; 
and on digging into it a strong sulphureous 
odour is sent forth, the water at the same time 
becoming hotter, and, at a trifling depth from 
the surface, being within a few degrees of the 
boiling point. We found the temperature of the 
water issuing from these hot springs to be 185° 
Fahrenheit; and considerably higher near some 
beds of alum rock in some parts of the beach. 
There is also another very remarkable feature 
attending these springs in point of locality; 
they are not ouly confined to particular places, 
but also extend in narrow bands along the 
beach, nor does the heat from them extend to 
any distance around. The water belonging to 
them has a slight styptic flavour where it is 
near the alum recks, and in other places it 
loes not differ from common hot water, more 
particularly when it comes up through a bed of 
ashes. 

“ There can be little doubt that these thermal 
springs are the eflects of some latent fire pro 
duced by the chemical agency of sulphureous 
earth aud pyrites. Some of the lofty hills, es- 
pecially Iceberg Hill over the observatory, was 
always sending forth steam. On examining the 
summit of it, a bed of hot sulphureous clay and 
some aluminous efflorescences were found to 
compose it, from which the same sort of steam 
arose as from the beach. The vapour generally 
forms a dense cloud over the hill, and encircles 
it like a wreath of mist. 

“ From the loose nature of the component 
parts of Deception Island, it is subject to great 
and constant changes. The loose materials 0 
which these hills are formed, easily descend 
with the rapid streams produced by the melted 
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snow and ice; and this melting process dis- 
places icebergs and detaches huge portions of 
the hills beneath which they lie. At times the 
streams proceeding from the snow-water are 
swollen by heavy rains, which expedite in no 
small degree the displacement of the ashes, de- 

iting them in the gullies, filling up ravines, 
and forming banks near the sea-shore with 
what they carry down being again washed back 
by the surf. 

«Tn addition to these effects of running water 
continually changing the face of the island, the 
action of the wind performs its part. Immense 
clouds, formed by minute particles of loose 
ashes, are swept from place to place by the 
violence of the wind. Columns of ashes mixed 
with snow are transported in various directions, 
for each are as loose as the sand of the desert. 
From the hills they are swept to the plains and 
into the basin, and from the plains they are 
carried again to the hills by the heavy gales, 
and whirlwinds produced by the latter; in fact 
this was one of the greatest annoyances we had 
while at the island, for black volcanic sand or 
ashes mixed with scoriaceous Java like the dross 
of a forge abounded most on the island. Some 
pieces of scoria resembled cinders or coke so 
closely, that we could scarcely persuade our- 
selves that they would not burn in the same 
manner and give out heat. A trial was made, 
and we soon found that they became melted 
into a vitreous substance: the pumice also ran 
in the same manner, although there was much 
less in proportion. Some of the compact lava 
also fused easily, thereby showing that it had 
not been subjected to so great a heat as we had 
been disposed to believe. * * * 

“The temperature of the sea-water in the 
basin was not affected by the subterranean heat 
of the island, the surface being generally be- 
tween 32° and 37° of Fahrenheit. One night 
during our stay, the surface of it was frozen 
entirely over; and this occurring in the middle 
of summer, may convey a tolerable idea of the 
climate of Deception Island. 

“ Vegetation is a word of very limited signi- 
fication when applied with reference to Decep- 
tion Island; for it would then include only the 
growth of a diminutive moss, and a striped 
coralloid lichen, identically the same as that 
which is found on the lofty hills of Cape Horn 
and Tierra del Fuego. The seaweeds are neither 
interesting nor numerous, nor is any variety of 
fish to be found in the basin. There were plenty 
ofasmall species of shrimps, but they were not 
fit to be eaten; and a small lizard-tailed star- 
fish was more numerous than I had seen it any- 
where. There was also a very handsome species 
of echinus or sea-egg. * * * 

“Respecting the climate of South Shetland, 
the summer may be compared to a dull Novem- 
berin England, and the winter considered as 
one long starless and desolate night. A per- 
petual gloom prevails, which the glorious sun 
seldom or never penetrates so as to be distinctly 
seen for many hours together; and as for the 
stars, they and the moon are scarcely ever visi- 
ble. Fine days are, ‘like angels’ visits, few and 
far between.’ Situated in a high southern lati- 
tude and surrounded by awide expanse of sea, the 
atmosphere of South Shetland is loaded with 
Yapour, and everything is damp and humid. 
The sun’s rays act feebly at all times; but in 
their most powerful form, there is nothing to 
collect or to acknowledze their genial influence, 
masses of snow and ice repress and overpower 
their effect, * * * 

“It was found that putrefaction does not 
readily take place in the climate of Deception 
Island ; for on opening a grave, which had at- 

tracted the attention of one of our officers, the 
body was found entire, and free from any un- 
pleasant odour, although we had reason for be- 
lieving that it had lain there some years. It 
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was supposed to have been deposited by the 
crew of some sealing vessel.” 


Here we must conclude for the present. 








Anne Grey: a Novel. Edited by the Au- 
thor of ‘Granby.’ 3 vols, London: Saun- 
ders & Otley. 


So far as concerns those delightful and useful 
books, (let the starched and scientific shake 
their heads at our epithet as they will,) which 
men call Novels, our lines have lately fallen 
in pleasant places. We have been lately 
revelling in the classic and vivid magnifi- 
cence of Mr. Bulwer’s picture of ancient life 
in the “ fair southern clime,” and laughing 
at the racy humour of Mr. Hood’s ‘ Ty!ney 
Hall’; yet here is a third work, which, in 
spite of the impressions made by the gorgeous 
colouring of the former, and the quaint and 
nervous originality of the latter, has con- 
trived unobtrusively to win its way with us, 
and to awaken a strong interest as we have 
threaded the mazes of its story. 

In truth, we have an especial liking for 
pictures of every-day life; but a picture, as 
all the world knows, is something more than 
a hard and mechanical representation of an 
object. A literary artist, to deserve the name, 
must be a poet at heart: he must not merely 
describe the entrances and exits of his dra- 
matis persone—not content himself with 
finishing the silver vases and fruit upon the 
banquet table, and the rich dresses of the 
feasters with Flemish minuteness—he must 
make the hopes and fears of humanity, how- 
ever they may be hidden under conventional 
modes and forms, his principal object: he 
must watch for the thousand little tender- 
nesses and self-denials—the repressed en- 
thusiasm—the cherished regrets, which lie 
concealed under the smooth surface of so- 
ciety; nor must he so much display these, 
as permit them to develope themselves to 
the eye of the patient and intelligent spec- 
tator. If a writer have such an eye for ob- 
servation, and such a hand to work withal, 
he may render the most insipid of ball-room 
scenes interesting, and group the most com- 
monplace of characters, so as to forin a pic- 
turesque whole. 

But in proportion as delineations of this 
kind require delicacy of conception as well 
as of expression, so have the failures in the 
attempt been numerous and signal. If the 
authoress of the work before us have not 
succeeded—not filled up her own outline to 
our entire satisfaction, the fault is one of in- 
experience, not of incapacity. Of all things 
to be attended to in this style of novel writing, 
an artless and spontaneous manner of narra- 
tion is one of the most important. We should 
not be allowed to fecl that a tale has been 
written, but that such things have happened 
within the sphere of our cognizance. The 
writer of ‘ Anne Grey’ is too fond of showing 
us, by an exhibition of the wires with which 
she moves her puppets, that they are only 
creations, and not realities; and of convine- 
ing us that she has had full power to make 
difficulties and to unmake them, instead of 
possessing us with the assurance that the 
happiness or mischance she relates could not 
be helped, because it was so. 

We have nothing to reveal of the plot of 
any novel, and can only speak, as usual, of 
the characters it involves. Anne Grey, the 
heroine, is much to our taste ; but the entire 








family (no relations, we are sure, to ‘ Vivian 
Grey,’ or any of his kindved,) are well sketch- 
ed; and their adopted inmate, upon whom 
the interest of the story depends, is firmly 
drawn with a darker pencil :—granting the 
data on which the authoress proceeds, the 
character is well supported, and its fate 
necessary as well as just. Sundry groups of 
neighbours are also exhibited with quiet hu- 
mour. Here isa little scene at a country 
house, which gives a fair specimen of the 
authoress in her livelier manner :— 

“In the evening there was a good deal of 
talking, a little écarté playing, and there were 
some work-baskets in use: Miss Trevor's and 
Lady Marston’s amongst the number; and Mrs, 
Grey was learning a new kind of knitting to 
make poor old men unconifortable ; and watch- 
ing in the intervals of ‘turn your worsted this 
way, and bring your pin that way,’ the progress 
of the flirtation between Sophy and Lord Stokes 
ton. Over went one knitting pin. 

** 4 house in town,” thought Mrs. Grey. 

“*Oh! not on that side the pin, my dear 
Madam,’ screamed Miss ‘Trevor. 

“*QOh! dear no,’ said Mrs. Grey. Then over 
came the first coloured worsted, and back went 
the second, and all was going on well. 

“6A Brussels lace veil, certainly,’ cogitated 
Mrs. Grey. 

“*’Phere is a little mistake there, I fear, ine 
terposed Miss Trevor. 

“* Oh, dear ves!’ said Mrs. Grey. 

“Oh, Mrs. Grey! how difficult a thing it was 
for Miss Trevor to teach you your knitting !” 

And a peep at Sophy in a further stage 
of the delicate embarrassment may not be 
unamusing :— 

“ Sophy began to talk about Lord Stoketon, 
and to this subject Anne gave all her interest. 

“ Lord Stoketon had been very attentive that 
evening, and had said one or two * very strange,* 
‘very particular things,’ as Sophy confessed. 

** What did Anne think of it?” 

“Anne said she thought there could be no 
doubt of his partiality. 

“* Oh no!’ said Sophy, neither locking pleased, 
nor very much the reverse. 

“It was evident she did not wish to be assured 
by her confidante that Lord Stoketon was deeply 
in love with her. Of that she was convinced ; 
but that of which she now wanted to be con- 
vinced, was whether she was in love with Lord 
Stoketon. This was the point on which Anne 
was to be useful. 

“ Sophy blushed, and sighed, and almost cried 
and said he wasso rich, and had such a beautiful 
place in the country, and such a good house in 
town. She wished she knew whether she liked 
him. She thought she ought to accept him if 
he proposed; and he almost—he had said some- 
thing that evening; then a great effort, and a 
turn away of the head from Anne, and a sigh— 
and then was forced out,* What do you think 
Captain Herbert would say, Anne, if he heard 
that I was going to be married ? 

“ There was the point then! And now Sophy 
feels much happier.—Now the confidante knows 
what is ailing, and all goes on smoothly. She 
can work at her difficulties. She can soften 
down Lord Stoketon’s roughnesses. She can 
refine the gallant Captain away into a mere 
military coxcomb, a maker of love to all the 
pretty girls of a watering-place. A little polish 
makes Lord Stoxeton perfect: a very little 
brighter polish shows Captain Herbert a mere 
puppet—a man of soft speeches, rings, and 
chains. A. still less skilful hand might use a 
bolder measure, and place in simple truth, and 
in bright array before the eyes of the wavering 
fair one,—on the one side, houses, lands, car- 
riages, jewels, coronct !—on the other, one gig— 
one showy horse—a small house by the road 
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side—a showy husband, using alone the showy 
gig, and the one showy horse, with the one showy, 
half-starved boy of all work—‘ All for myself, 
none for my little wife at home !” 

“ This is what a skilful confidante might have 
done ; but Anne Grey did not wish to be skilful 
for either party. She wished to know the truth 
—to see how far it would he desirable for Sophy’s 
happiness that she should marry Lord Stoketon. 
She did not believe that Sophy had any feeling 
that might be called attachment to Captain 
Herbert. Her vanity had been flattered, and 
she had a little sentiment about this tall, hand- 
some Captain; and when she thought of the 
chance of being married to another, he came 
into her mind. She thought how tall, and how 
handsome he was, and how many sighs he had 
uttered for her, and how many compliments he 
had paid her. Still Lord Stoketon was very 
much in love with her, and that is a great point 
with a good-hearted girl. He was rich, and a 
very good match, and that was another grand 
point, and she could find no real objection to his 
character. 

* Anne felt that Lord Stoketon could never 
have inspired her with a doubt as to whether she 
could accept him or not. She could not have 
loved him sufficiently, for there was nothing in 
his character to which she could have looked 
up with that admiration and respect which she 
thought so essential a feeling of a wife towards 
a husband. But she believed that Sophy would 
be very happy in accepting him; still in one 
respect only did she dare to advise, and that was 
with regard to Captain Herbert. She thought 
that Sophy ought to forget him, for even if he 
were a more estimable character, and she were 
certain of his attachment, poverty would forbid 
their union. 

“Sophy received the advice well, and Lord 
Stoketon was already greatly indebted to Anne. 
Anne praised him, and said that she wished him 
to succeed: she begged that Sophy would ex- 
amine her own feelings, and if she felt certain 
that she could not accept him, she urged her not 
to encourage him in hopes, that must end in 
disappointment to him ; and Sophy kissed Anne, 
cried a little, and went to sleep, determined to 
forget Captain Herbert, and accept Lord Stoke- 
ton as soon as he should propose. She dreamt 
of Captain Herbert, and woke crying, because she 
thought he had been shot by Lord Stoketon.” 

But to extract from a tale of this kind, 
is both difficult and unfair,—space being, 
above all things, required for the develope- 
ment of the minuter shades of feeling, in 
which its chief interest must consist. Here, 
therefore, we take our leave of sweet Anne 
Grey, perfectly satisfied with the termina- 
tion of her perplexities,—and expressing a 
hope that she who has written them down 
will see cause to go on and prosper in her 
task of weaving fictions of this light, but 
not flimsy, texture. 





Uranography; or, a Description of the 
Heaven, By Agasson de Grandsagne. 
[Uranographie, ou, Description du Ciel.] 
le, 2¢ & 8¢ Parties. Paris, au Bureau 
de la Bibliothéque Populaire. 

Tuese three numbers of the Library of Po- 

pular Instruction, published under the direc- 

tion of the leading sarans of France, may 
well bring the blush of shame into the cheek 
of Englishmen. Without any preliminary 
flourish of trumpets, the members of the 

French Association have published a series 

of useful works, many of which deserve to 

be translated. They are not compilations 
put together into clumsy mosaic, by some 
literary journeyman, who calls extensive 





plunder extensive research, and who, when 
reproached with stupidity, thanks God that 
he is not liable to the eccentricities of genius ; 
they are not published under the implied 
sanction of a committee, nine-tenths of 
whose members are utterly ignorant of their 
contents; they deal not in such stimulant 
topics as may be derived from the Newgate 
Calendar, and as yet they have not meddled 
with such interesting subjects as the shape 
of ancient jack-boots and the quantity of 
trimmings worn on our grandmother's night- 
caps ; their physical treatises not being writ- 
ten in the hurried and scanty intervals of 
professional avocations, are free from errors 
that would disgrace an attentive school-boy ; 
their arithmetic is intelligible without a pre- 
vious knowledge of algebra, and no portion 
of their natural history has been compiled 
by any “ butterfly-observer, incapable of 
writing” his native language. Having de- 
scribed what the French treatises are not, it 
is our duty to give a specimen of what they 
are, and this cannot be better done, than by 
making some extracts from the admirable 
memoir on double stars, contributed by M. 
Arago, to the third number of the ‘ Urano- 
graphie’; a subject of great interest to the 
scientific world, as Sir J. Herschel’s principal 
object in visiting the Cape is to examine the 
double stars in the southern hemisphere. 

Having explained, that by double, triple, 
or quadruple stars, astronomers mean groups 
of two, three, or four stars, which appear 
extremely close to each other, M. Arago 
proceeds to state the reason why this pecu- 
liarity has attracted the attention of astrono- 
mers. 

When we observe the heavens with a tele- 
scope, even in those regions where the stars 
are most abundant, as in “the milky way,” 
those stars within the field of vision are usually 
found distributed with considerable uniformity ; 
the intervals by which they are separated, are 
nearly equal and very great. The more general 
this rule was, the more forcibly did the excep- 
tions arrest the attention of astronomers. How 
could they avoid remarking, for instance, that 
the star Castor (a Geminorum,) which to the 
naked eye appears single, and is cited as such 
by the Greek and Arabian observers, is found, 
when examined by telescopes of high mag- 
nifying power, composed of two stars, one of 
the third, and the other of the fourth magni- 
tude, placed almost in contact ? 

Sir W. Herschel was the first astronomer 
who examined multiple-stars with sustained 
attention; he classified the double stars ac- 
cording to the angular distance of the two 
stars, a system, however, that must soon be 
abandoned, for we shall soon see that this 
angular distance is subject to a considerable 
variation. We must, however, first notice 
another peculiarity :— 

The two distinct stars of which double stars 
are composed, have generally very different in- 
tensities. It frequently happens that they are 
remarkable for a very decided difference of 
colour. (Thus, in the compound star ¢ Cancri, 
the larger is of a beautiful bright yellow, the 
smaller of a rich indigo blue colour). Often 
the larger is ruddy or yellowish, still more fre- 
quently the smaller has a decided green or blue 
tinge. (In é Serpentis both are blue). 

When these observations were first made, 
astronomers, supposing that this difference of 
colour arose from difference of distance, 
deemed that by a simple means of observa- 
tion, the distance of the brighter star from 
the earth might be determined :— 





This means, first proposed by Galileo, was 
put in practice by Dr. Long; Sir W. Herschel, 
a little later, applied it to the binary groups 
which had been already catalogued in his time 
and which seemed to afford the most reasonable 
prospect of success; but, as happens to every 
body, though every body has not the candour to 
avow it, in looking for one thing, the celebrated 
astronomer of Slough found another. He dis. 
covered that generally the grouped stars of un- 
equal magnitude are not, as had been previously 
supposed, independent stars accidentally placed 
nearly in the same line of vision; that their 
close union is not a simple effect of perspective, 
but that a connexion exists between these stars, 
that they form actual systems, that their relative 
positions are incessantly changing, and finally, 
that the smaller stars revolve round the larger, 
precisely as the planets of our system revolve 
round the sun. 

It might, perhaps, have been more mathe- 
matically correct to say, that both stars re- 
volve round their common centre of gravity, 
But, as our author has well observed, ordi- 
nary astronomical observations make us ac- 
quainted only with the successive positions 
of the smaller star in reference to the larger; 
now, if we practically collect only the ele- 
ments of a relative motion, the orbit caleu- 
lated from these elements can only be a 
relative orbit: in fact, it will be the curve 
which the smaller star will seem to describe 
to an observer stationary in the larger. Just in 
the same way we trace the paths of the planets 
in our system, only in their relations to the 
Sun, without taking into account any inde- 
pendent motion which that luminary itself 
may have through the realms of space. 

M. Arago then enters into a minute de- 
scription of the micrometrical observations 
by which the orbits of these secondary stars, 
if so they may be called, are determined, 
and gives a table of the elements of a few of 
these binary systems, as determined by Sa- 
vary, Bessel, Encke, and Sir John Herschel. 

Among these stars, there is one (7 Corona) 
which has completed its revolution since first 
Sir W. Herschel determined its angle of position. 
(The periodic time is about forty-three years.) 
It is already far advanced in its second revolu- 
tion. The earliest observations on § Urse Ma- 
joris, considered as a double star, were made in 
1782. Its periodic time being fifty-eight years, 
the secondary star of & will have completed s 
revolution before our eyes in 1840. * * * 

According to Sir W. Herschel, the star 7 
Serpentarii is double. At the time when this 
celebrated observer first formed his catalogue of 
multiple stars, the two distinct stars of which 7 
is composed, were easily discoverable. At pre- 
sent, they are so completely confounded, one is 
so exactly projected over the other, that Strave 
himself, though furnished with Fraunhofer’s 
great telescope, has not been able to discover 
the slightest trace of duplication. What would 
Bradley, Lacaille, and Mayer have said, if any 
one had told them that in the firmament which 
they studied so diligently, there were stars that 
concealed each other? The very contrary of t 
Serpentarii, is exhibited by { Orionis. At the 
present day, it may easily be recognized as a 
double star, but in Sir W. Herschel’s catalogue, 
it is entered as decidedly single. 

The branch of astronomy which treats of the 
displacements in the stellary system, is of very 
recent origin; consequently we must not be as- 
tonished, that very little is yet known respecting 
the motions of triple stars. Observations, how- 
ever, have shown already, that the two paler 
stars in £ Cancri, revolve round the principal 
star in the group. As to { Cassiopee, which is 
composed of oue very brilliant star, and two 
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smaller stars very close to each other, it is pro- 
pable that one of the latter will be found to re- 
yolve round the other, and both to revolve 
round the brighter star. 

Before passing to a different part of the 
subject, one other peculiarity in these binary 
systems deserves to be remarked, namely, 
the great eccentricity of the orbits of the 
secondary stars. By eccentricity is meant 
their difference from a circle, which is deter- 
mined by the ratio between the distance of 
the centre from the focus of the ellipsis, and 
the semi-major axis. In § Urse Majoris, it is 
0.42, and in y Virginis, it actually amounts 
to 0.83 ; now in the solar system, the eccen- 
tricity of Mercury is 0.21, of Pallas 0.24, of 
Juno 0.25, but in none of the other eight 
planets does it amount to 0.1. A plausible 
cause has been assigned for this remarkable 
difference. The masses of the planets of our 
system are but very small fractions of the 
mass of the Sun; whilst in these binary sys- 
tems, the satellite and central star may be 
yery nearly equal. 

We are next to examine what results have 
been derived from the observation of these 
extraordinary bodies. The most remarkable 
is the confirmation of the universality of the 
Newtonian law, that the attractive force of 
bodies varies inversely as the square of the 
distance. Several comparisons have been 
made between the calculated and observed 
positions of the secondary stars, and the dif- 
ferences have not passed the limits of error 
which necessarily belong to this very difficult 
branch of micrometrical measurement. 

The existence of attraction in the system 
composed of the sun and the planets that sur- 
round it, was an important fact, whose Jaws had 
been discovered, and whose consequences had 
been traced with wondrous success; but it did 
not thence follow that attractive force was in- 
herent in matter, that large masses might not 
exist in other regions of the universe, which 
did not attract each other. Still less could we 
venture to pronounce on the generality of the 
law, that attractive force varies as the square of 
the distance. But now, thanks to the observa- 
tions on double stars, these doubts are com- 
pletely dissipated. More is not wanting to 
justify the lively interest that these variations 
in the relative position of the stars, have excited 
among astronomers. 

M. Arago next shows how the masses of 
these stars may be calculated, and explains 
at great length how astronomers are able to 
determine the mass, or, as we may call it, the 
weight of the celestial bodies. He justly 
says, that this is the most difficult part of 
astronomy to explain to the uninitiated. 
When a popular lecturer tells his audience, 
that if the sun were placed in one scale of a 
balance, it would require 337,000 globes like 
the earth to counterpoise it, a feeling of in- 
credulity is manifested by the entire assem- 
bly, and his proofs are regarded as an inge- 
hious piece of sophistry. Our author has, 
however, explained the entire process of 
reasoning, in language that any man of or- 
dinary education can understand; and has 
thus done for the most difficult part of astro- 
tomy, what Dr. Arnot has effected for phy- 
ies. It would be idle to extract a portion 
of the reasoning, because it is intelligible 
only as a whole. Indeed, after this notice, 
we are assured that some publisher or other 
will procure a translation of the Uranogra- 
phie ; it is to be hoped that they will place 
itn competent hands, 





M. Arago then explains how, from observa- | 


tions on the rotations of the binary systems, 
the distances of the stars may be determined, 
and speculates on the probability of the 
limits of error in the position or distance 
of the stars being greatly diminished at some 
future period. He then examines the value 
of double stars, as a test of the goodness of 
telescopes, and explains the use he has 
made of the doctrine of chances, or, as it 
might be better named, the calculus of pro- 
babilities, in his astronomical reasonings. He 
concludes with some brief speculations on 
the nature of nebulous stars, and states his 
opinion, that the recently noticed phenome- 
non of the Zodiacal light, seems to prove the 
existence of a solar atmosphere. 

We have omitted our author's speculations 
on the difference of colour in the stars that 
form binary groups, because they are merely 
speculations, and because information on this 
very curious subject may soon be expected 
from Sir John Herschel. In a catalogue 
published by Mr. Dunlop in 1828, we find 
a group of stars of about three minutes dia- 
meter described in the southern celestial 
hemisphere, all of which are blue ; the same 
astronomer describes also some stellar ne- 
bulz of a blueish tinge, and remarks, that no 
similar phenomena have been observed on 
this side of the equator. These facts, as well 
as the case of 6 Serpentis, prove that the 
blueish colour of certain stars is not a mere 
optical illusion. To the theory that these 
blue stars are suns in the process of being 
burned out, it may be, replied, that a blue 
colour was not observed in the new star of 
1572; at the time of its greatest incandes- 
cence (November 1572) it was of a brilliant 
white; in the following January it had 
changed to yellow, subsequently it was a dull 
red, and just before its total disappearance 
its light resembled the livid paleness of the 
planet Saturn. 

It is assuredly unnecessary to add a single 
word of formal praise, after having enabled 
our readers to form a judgment for them- 
selves, by a copious abstract of the memoir. 
M. Arago, by his treatise on double stars, 
and by his former essay on comets, has 
shown that men of the most exalted intelli- 
gence can be the most popular ofall instrue- 
tors, and know best how to render the truths 
of science familiar to the great mass of rea- 
ders. He has also shown that modesty is 
the characteristic of true greatness of mind: 
this beautiful treatise on double stars is 
placed at the end of a modest unassuming 
volume ; it has not been eulogized as an ex- 
ample of condescension, nor celebrated as a 
wonder, that a man so deeply engaged in 
professional and political life should have 
found time for its composition, 





THE ANNUALS FOR 1835. 

The Amulet.—The same exertion in an 
editor, united with the same liberal spirit on 
the part of the proprietors, cannot ensure 
equal success. The ‘ Amulet’ went on im- 
proving for many years; and the volumes 
for 1833 and 1834, were, so far as the il- 
lustrations are concerned, brought to that 
point of excellence at which, price being con- 
sidered, the work must either retrograde or 
stand still. The present suffers by compa- 
rison with them; and yet one would think 
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‘ Lace Maker,’ and Uwins’s ‘ Festa of Ma- 
| donna dei Fiori,’ (which, by the way, de- 
| served a better illustrative poem,) might 
| content the most fastidious. The ‘Lily,’ 
too, is fair, but something too shadowy for 
life. As regards the prose and verse which 
accompany this series of plates, we have 
much to admire. Mrs. Hall's ‘ Ronald Her- 
bert,’ a tale of a selfish man, has stamen 
and character enough about it to set up a 
score of common Annual stories. Miss Mit- 
ford’s ‘ Absent Member,’ too, is in her best 
manner: her odd characters are different 
from those of any other writer ;—is it be- 
cause she always writes with thorough good- 
nature and universal sympathy—because the 
sun-light of the heart gladdens and _beauti- 
fies every one of her pages? Mr. Bennett 
gives us an entertaining paper on the 
‘Water-Mole of Australia ;’ Mrs. Gore, a 
spirited ‘Song of the Vineyards ;’ but it 
will be more to the purpose for us to quote 
than write, and our extract shall be— 


The Mother’s Hope. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


Is there, when the winds are singing 
In the happy summer time— 

When the raptured air is ringing 

With Earth’s music, heavenward springing, 
Forest chirp, and village chime !— 

Is there, of the sounds that float 

Minglingly, a single note 

Half so sweet, and clear, and wild, 

As the laughter of a child ¢ 


Listen! and be now delighted : 

Morn hath touched her golden strings, 
Earth and sky their vows have plighted, 
Lite and light are reunited, 

Amid countless carollings : 

Yet, delicious as they are, 

There’s a sound that’s sweeter far— 
One that makes the heart rejoice 
More than all,—the human voice! 


Organ finer, deeper, clearer, 
Though it be a stranger’s tone ; 
Than the winds or waters dearer, 
More enchanting to the hearer; 
For it answereth his own. 
But, of all its witching words, 
Sweeter than the songs of birds, 
Those are sweetest, bubbling wild 
Through the laughter of a child. 


Harmonies from time-touched towers, 
Haunted strains from rivulets, 

Hum of bees among the flowers, 

Rustling leaves, and silver showers,— 
These, ere long, the ear forgets ; 

But in mine there is a sound 

Ringing on the whole year round— 

Heart-deep laughter that I heard 

Ere my child could speak a word. 


Ah! ’twas heard by ear far purer, 
Fondlier formed to catch the strain— 
Ear of one whose love is surer— 
Hers, the mother, the endurer 
Of the deepest share of pain ; 
Hers the deepest bliss, to treasure 
Memories of that cry of pleasure ; 
Hers to hoard, a lite-time after, 
Echoes of that infant laughter. 


Yes,—a mother’s large affection 
Hears with a mysterious sense— 
Breathings that evade detection, 
Whisper faint, and fine inflexion, 
Thrill in her with power intense. 
Childhood’s honied tones untaught 
Hiveth she in loving thought— 
‘Tones that never thence depart, 
For she listens—with her heart. 
The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, for 1835.— 
| This, though not so interesting tous children 
of a larger growth, as some volumes of pre- 
vious years, fully bears us out in our compa- 
rison of last week. ‘There is good sound 
purpose in every one of the stories; and a 
set of pretty illustrations, ef which Sir 
Joshua's ‘ Crossing the Brook,’ and Penry 
Williams's ‘ Viola,’ deserve especial notice; 
and verse for every humour—some of it 





that Wilkie’s ‘ Gipsy Mother,’ and Inskipp’s | brave good poetry too—as the passages we 
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shall give, from Mary Howitt’s ‘ Nautilus,’ 
will sufficiently prove. 


Like an Ocean breeze afloat 
In a little pearly boat— 

Pearl within, and round about, 
And a silken streamer out, 
Over the sea, over the sea, 
Merrily, merrily, saileth he! 


Not for battle, not for pelf, 
But to pleasure his own self, 
Sails he on for many a league, 
Nor knoweth hunger por fatigue; 
Past many a rock, past many a shore, 
Nor shifts a sail, nor lifts an oar: 
Ob! the joy of sailing thus— 
Like a brave old Nautilus! 
2 * * * * 
Thou didst laugh at sun and breeze 
On the new created seas: 
Thou wast with the dragon broods 
In the old sea-solitudes, 
Sailing in the new-made light 
With the curled-up Ammonite ! 
Thou survived the awful shock 
That turned the ocean bed to rock, 
And changed its myriad !iving swarms 
To the marble’s veined forms— 


Thou wast there !—thy little boat, 
Airy voyager, kept afloat 

O’er the waters wild and dismal, 
O’er the yawning gulfs abysmal ; 
Amid wreck and over-turning— 
Rock-imbedding—heaving, burning! 
’Mid the tumult and the stir, 

Thou, most ancient mariner, 

In that pearly boat of thine, 

Sat’st upon the troubled brine! 

The Token and Atlantic Souvenir for 1835. 
—tThis stranger, from over seas, seems to 
have followed the fashion of the other 
Annuals of the year—and_ stood still. 
There is good prose among its contents 
—but the tales are of Italian Castles, and 
Russian Princesses, and the French Court 
—when we desired to hear of the backwoods, 
the prairies, and the clearings, and the de- 
licious legends of the old Dutch settlers, 
which have haunted us since the days of 
Washington Irving. It is of such that an 
American Annual should be composed, if it 
is to have a sale on this side the water; and 
we were disappointed at not finding anything 
of the kind. We can, however, speak well 
of some of the papers—‘ The Haunted Mind,’ 
and ‘Children, what are they?’ are both 
good of their kind—and Miss Leslie’s ‘ Read- 
ing Parties,’ is a pleasant caricature ;—if it 
be not a caricature, why there are haughtier 
aristocratesses in America than in the “ Old 
Country,” for we never encountered any- 
thing half so insolent and absurd as the great 
lady of the village of Tamerton. 

Of the plates we have not much to say; 
the two best, by Cheney, are after a head of 
Newton’s and Edwin Landseer’s ‘ Cottage 
Girl,’ and the latter is very admirably en- 
graved. If the proprietors will select from 
English pictures, they might choose better 
than the two insanities by Dawe, which con- 
clude the series. 

The Comie Offering.—Miss Sheridan, we 
fear, does not give us credit for the consi- 
derate kindness with which we always re- 
gard the ‘Comic Offering ;’ but, in truth, 
her best friends, we find, cannot muster a 
congratulatory word on this occasion. ‘‘The 
Author of Absurdities,’ ‘the Author of Ec- 
centric Tales,’ ‘Sylvanus Crowquill,’ and the 
rest, are no better than the ‘seven mem- 
bers of the peerage” who contributed, anony- 
mously of course, to a former volume. Her 
own papers are the best, and might pass 
muster in better company. 


_— -_—___ 











Jacquemont's Journey in India. 
(Concluding Notice.) 

We now fulfil our promise of pursuing to 
the end the route of our accomplished tra- 
veller, On leaving Cashmere he returned 
to the Punjab, and on this occasion was pre- 
sent at the great Hindi festival of the Un- 
locked, where, he observes, “ I saw Asia in 
all its picturesque pomp.” 

*“ On the eve of the festival, the king had the 
kindness to have me shown the famous tank of 
Umbritsir, in the centre of which is the golden 
temple in which they preserve the Grant, or 
sacred book of the Seikhs. The fanaticism and 
madness of the Akhalis or religious warriors, who 
always crowd into this sacred place, would 
threaten any European visitant with almost cer- 
tain danger, if he had nota strong guard. It was 
not wanting on this occasion. I went to the 
temple on an elephant, with a strong escort of 
Seikh cavalry, the animal on which I was 
mounted pushing the formidable Akhalis to the 
right and left, without hurting any of them ; and 
the temple was occupied by a regiment of Seikh 
infantry. In its precinct I paid a visit to an old 
man, celebrated for his sanctity ; he was waiting 
for me, as was likewise the governor of the town, 
an equally respectable old man, who was there 
by the king’s order, to conduct me through the 
temple. He took me by the hand, and led me 
all over it. If he had let me go, the Akhalis 
would no doubt have done me some ill turn; 
but I was sacred while under the arms of the old 
Dessa Sing. At night-fall, the temple, being 
already lighted with lamps, presented the image 
of Pandemonium. I humbly offered the Grant 
a nuzzer of three hundred rupees, being part of 
what ‘the king had made me a present of the 
day before ; and I received a small khelat in 
return.” 

After taking leave of his munificent friend, 
Runjeet Sing, Jacquemont had to traverse, 
what he calls ‘‘ the pontifical states of the 
Punjab,” a small mountainous district go- 
verned by the spiritual head of the Seikhs, 

“ From motives of policy, Runject pays this 
terrible old fellow every mark of respect. I 
thought that I should appease the Cerberus by 
throwing him a-cake of a hundred rupees. But 
I was obliged to pass his fortress without being 
allowed to enter it, lest it should be defiled; 
and while I was encamped a few leagues further 
on, near the last village on his frontier, an order 
came for me to evacuate his holiness’s territory 
forthwith. As his heralds were terrible akhalis, 
carrying long guns, and matches ready lighted, I 
did not require to be told twice. I therefore 
pitched my tent in a valley separated from his 
dominions by a small chain of mountains. I 
here thought myself in a friendly country, be- 
cause I was in the vicinity of one of the for- 
tresses belonging to Sheer Sing, Runjeet’s son; 
but the next morning, as I was about to mount 
my horse in order to continue my route, my old 
Seikh officer Radja Sing, showed me, with an 
embarrassed air, a score of vagabonds posted in 
front of my camp with their guns shouldered, 
barring my passage. My horsemen proposed 
breaking through them by charging with their 
lances; a silly proposal, which I rejected, with a 
shrug of my shoulders. Instead of doing this, I 
wrapped myself up in my splendid dressing gown 
of white flowered Cashmere shawl, established 
myself comfortably in my arm-chair, and set 
about smoking my cigar and drinking a drop of 
brandy, as a preservative against the mountain 
fever. In this commodious attitude I played off 
a little diplomacy with the enemy. Eight 
months ago this adventure would have puzzled 
me very much ; but being now well acquainted 
with these customs, I perceived that it was only 
one of the most vulgar common-places of Pun. 








jabee manners. Some day or other by the fire. 
side I will give the details of this negociation; 
suffice it for you at present to know, that, after 
a good deal of parley with my two officers, the 
hostile chief consented to approach me, and | 
complimented him on his vigilance, ordering 
him to call his people, upon whom I bestowed 
the same culogiums; and that to their great 
amazement, I, with a majestic and patronising 
air, bestrode my white horse, bidding them adieu 
with a slight wave of my hand. ‘They answered 
with a most respectful salaam, stammering forth 
some excuses (i do not yet know what for) and 
witnessed my departure, as confounded as so 
many geese, while my baggage passed forward.” 

Doubts have, it appears, been entertained 
as to the cause of the death of Mr. Moor- 
croft, one of the few European travellers, if 
not the only one, who has, of late years, pene- 
trated into Cashmere. ‘“ Some,” says Jacque- 
mont, “ report that he died of fever, others 
of poison ; but I ascertained for a fact, that 
he and one of his companions were miserably 
killed with sabre and matchlock.” On once 
again entering the territories subject to British 
rule, he thus writes :— 

“On the 9th I crossed the Sutledge—with 
what joy !—I cannot express it. It seemed on 
my landing at Belaspore, that it was but a step 
to the Rue de l'Université. * * * 

“IT have ceased to be the Plato of the world, 
the Socrates, the Aristotle of the age, the high 
and mighty lord Victor Jacquemont. I have 
no longer any right to cut off noses and ears, or 
to levy tribute. I shail never again be treated 
as I was by the rajah of Mondi, who received 
me as if I had been Runjeet himself, or the 
band of the old lady his neighbour, as the igno- 
rant Indians ludicrously term the British Com- 
pany. On crossing the Sutledge, I lost all my 
lordly privileges, and am once more plain M. 
Victor Jacquemont, walking about alone, when 
I am pleased to have no other escort than my 
walking-stick. This change keeps me in perpe- 
tual good-humour. Notwithstanding the dis. 
tance from the Himalaya to the good city of 
Paris, I feel that, by entering the territories 
subjected to British rule, I am brought some 
hundred miles nearer to it.” AJ 

It seems strange to find a man writing 
from the Punjab about the three glorious 
days, and speculating on their consequences. 
What sort of a politician he would have 
made, may be inferred from the foliowing :— 

“ My letters last winter expressed the enthu- 
siasm with which the revolution inspired me, 
and the bitter regret I have sometimes felt at 
heing so far from France at that memorable 
period. Since then my opinion concerning those 
great events has much changed. It has been 
modified, like your own, in proportion as I saw 
so many base, absurd, and ignoble consequences 
proceed from so noble a principle. * * * The 
hostile tone of all parties in the chamber is 4 
deplorable error. Shall I tell you, my dear 
father, that I sometimes regret not being a de 
puty? I know not whether I am strangely de- 
ceiving myself; but it appears to me that an 
honest man, who would play the part of medi 
ator, without art or craft, and simply by show- 
ing the acute pain he suffers from these hitter 
dissensions between men so long united, and the 
misfortunes with which they threaten the coun- 
try, would not speak in vain. The artifices of 
logic in what is termed the eloquence of the 
tribune, are too far-fetched : they almost always 
wound the self-love of those against whom they 
are exercised. Too great pains are taken to 
convince, and not enough to persuade, Some 
aim at oratorical display ; I wish they would 
aim at touching the feelings: this is what I 
should try to do, if I were in the chamber under 
present circumstances,” 








—_ 
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A commentary 0 on Lord Brougham’s ora- 
tory is written in the same spirit :— 

*T received from Neemuch the last gazettes 
of Calcutta, and this morning, on horseback on 
the road, read the sixteen immense columns of 
Lord Brougham’s speech in the house of lords, 
on the 7th of October last. What talents! but 
what a perverted use of talent! What a dis- 
agreeable kind of talent is that which disgusts 
the hearer instead of conciliating him. If I were 
a public man I would study Lord Brougham in 
erder not to resemble him; what is the use of 
that cutting irony, that bitter sarcasm, that su- 
percilious pride #” 

Here is an account of his visit to the 
Begum Sumro :— 

“| forgot last year to relate to you my visit 
to the Begum (the Persian for princess) Sumyro, 
at Serdhana, neny Meerut. You must know, 
then, that Colonel Arnold introduced me to her 
one Sunday morning in the month of December 
last, whilst I was at Meerut with him. I break- 
fasted and dined with this old witch, and was 
even gallant enough to kiss her hand, 
true John Bull, 1 had the honour of drinking 
wine with her at dinner. On my return to 
Meerut, on the following day, I received an invi- 
tation to dine with her on Christmas day. She 
must be a hundred years old, she is bent in two, 
and her face is shrivelled like dried raisins; she 
is, in fine, a sort of walking mummy, who still 
looks after all her affairs herself, listens to two 
or three secretaries at ence, and at the same 
time dictates to as many others. Only four 
years ago, she caused some of her ministers and 
disgraced courtiers to be tied to the cannon’s 
mouth, and fired off like shot. It is related of 
her, and the story is true, that about sixty or 
eighty years ago, she had a young female slave 
of whom she was jealous, buried alive, and that 
she gave her husband a nautch (a ball) upon this 
horrible tomb. Her two Muropean husbands met 
with violent deaths. She was, however, as cou- 
rageous as she was crucl. Some Italian monks 
have gained possession of her mind, and inspired 
her with a tremendous fear of the devil. She 
has built a beautiful Catholic church at Serd- 
hana, and a few days ago she wrote to the Go- 
vernment to request that, at her death, a portion 
of her domains may remain attached to the 
church to meet the expense of its service. She 
has addressed the Pope, asking to have a bishop 
at Serdhana: nevertheless she is not yet in her 
dotage.” ° 





_ 





A still more interesting account of his 
visit to Beawr :— 

“From Ajmeer I made an excursion to Beawr, 
the capital of Mhairwarra, a mountainous coun- 
try, inhabited by a race of men indigenous in 
India, and following no other industry, for cen- 
turies past, than that of freebooters, exercising 
their’ depredations in the adjacent plains of 
Marwar and Mewar. The -y have been, within 
the last ten years, miraculously converted to 
order and liberty ; the latter however being only 
for the men. ‘The husband buys his wife, the 
father sells his daughter, the son sells his mo- 
ther. Among the women, dishonour consists not 
in being sold, but in being ill sold. * * * 

No Rajpoot chiefs, no mogul! emperors, had 
ever been able to subdue them; fourteen years 
ago everything was to be done with them; and 
sinee six or seven years, everything is done 
already, A single man has worked that won- 
derful miracle of civilization ; 3 Major Henry Hall, 
the son-in-law of Colonel Fagan, of whom I have 
Written to you at Delhi. * * * 

“The very worst characters of Mhairwarrah, 
he secured them, confined them, or put them in 
irons at work on the roads. Those who had 
lived long by the sword without becoming noto- 
rious for. wanton cruelty, he made them sol- 
diers ; they became in that capacity the keepers 





of their haene associates, ae often of their 
chiefs ; and the rest of the population was gained 
to the plough. * * * 

* Major Hall has shown to me, on the field, 
the corps which he has raised from amongst 
those former savages, and I have seen none in 
the Indian army in a higher state of discipline. 
He was justly proud of his good work, and 
spared no trouble to himself that I might see it 
thoroughly in the few hours I had to spend with 
him. Upwards of a hundred villagers were 
summoned from the neighbouring villages and 
hamlets; I conversed with them of their former 
mode of life, and of their present avocations. 
Most of these men had shied blood. He told me 
they knew not any other mode of life: it was a 
most miserable one by their account ; they were 
naked and starving. Now, poor as is the soil of 
their small valleys and berren their hills, every 
hand being set at work, there is plenty of clothes, 
of food ; and so sensible are they of the immense 
benefit conferred upon them by the British go- 
vernment, that willingly they pay to it already 
500,000 francs, which they i increase every year, 
as their national wealth admits of it.” 


Hear with what fears this most delightful 
of letter-writers contemplated appearing be- 
fore the world as an author :— 

* When the time comes to make an author’s 
how to the public, instead of epistolary visits to 
my friends, it will be a most trying moment to 
me: so much so, that if I —_ munage not to 
give my name with my prose I should consider 
myself very fortunate. The ground of that feel- 
ing usually termed modesty, is nothing in the 
world but suffering vanity, with which is mingled 
a sort of moral delicacy. Can you, without its 
costing an effort, expose how you think and feel, 
to men whose thoughis and feelings you know to 
be entirely opposed to yours, which they cannot 
even comprehend? I have never tried to pourtray 
scenes of nature and human life. J write much as 
Y go along; but my notes are disorderly. It 
is not sufficient that I should make a choice 
among them; and before I undertake the ar- 
rangement and labour they will require, I must 
descrike a number of plants and stones, and 
perhaps by that time I shall acquire a iacility 
of writing which I have hitherto heen unable to 
attain.” 





Here is an account of letter-writing among 
the natives :— 

» {f this he not a specimen of local character, 
seek it elsewhere, my dear De Mareste. Learn 
that it is even of the finest kind, and that royai 
and serene highnesses alone are treated with this 
paper.= But the writing only commences at 
the middle ef the page, or even lower, if one 
desires to be still more stylish. During six or 
eight lines, a regular file firing is kept up, di- 
rected against the vanity of the correspondent. 
Tne high, the exalted, the sublime, the just, 
the merciful, the charitable, the generous, the 
mighty, the victorious, the invincible, the sage 
of high renown, the ornament of the universe, 
the pillar of the world, the great prince, the 
prince of princes, the king of kings, the master 
of the world, the arbiter of one’s destinies, 
hail! —after this preamble, the business of 
their epistle is begun with protestations breath- 
ing unalterable friendship. The jasmine and 
the narcissus are the principal ingredients of 
these rose-water metaphors, nicely perfumed 
with this sweet essence. It is a wish as violent 
as the longing of a lady in the family way, to see 
the king of kings, and a cruel privation to be 
unable to do more than pay half a visit by means 
of a letter. At length, when the eloquence of 
the writer has become like a garden dried up 
by the parching winds of the desert, and in 

















t This letter was written upon a large roll of paper, 
called by us Chinese paper, bespavgled with particles 
of gold. 





hit: not a single Senes remains to ws culled or 
added to the epistolary nosegay, then he thinks 
of saying what he has to say. However simple 
the business may be, it is always couched in am- 
biguous terms, and accompanied with innumer- 
able reservations. He then finishes in a laconic 
manner, like the Indians of Cooper, with ‘ That 
is all,’ or ‘I have said,}—or if he prides him- 
self upon the highest refinement, he ends with 
‘after that, what could there remain for me to 
say 2° 

‘* When a virtuous woman wishes to write to 
her absent husband, she sends for an old priest, 
an intimate acquaintance of the family, and ex. 
plains to him from behind a curtain what she has 
to communicate. The scribe, if he be sagacious, 
writes the despatch in the name of another per- 
son, and not of the wife—it being considered the 
height of vulgarity for a wife te write directly to 
her husband. Thus, if she has to inform him 
she has lately been brought to hed, a little boy 
of six years of age is often stated to he the per- 
son in the straw.” 

No one, from the highest to the lowest, 
seems to have come into communication with 
Jacquemont without parting from him with 
regret. When he left the territories of Run- 
jeet Sing, he, of course, dismissed his atten- 
dants—their attachment is evident from the 
following incidental notice :— 

* Runjeet Sing has presented Mirza Hede, 
my Persian secretary of Cashmere, with twelve 
hundred francs, and a pension of one thousand 
francs. I did not dismiss him at Belaspore 
without charging him with a farewell letter to 
the Maharajah. Poor Mirza writes me this in 
= overflowing of his heart, and promises me 

hat himself, his mother, his brothers, and all 
his family, will offer up their prayers for my 
happiness during the rest of their lives. This 
really has i jected me.” 


Towards the conclusion of the work the 
letters are naturally filled with European 
hopes and speculations—the when and the 
where he should embark—his prospects and 
his intentions. Here is a beautiful passage 
from one addressed to Mdlle. Zoé N. de 
Saint Paul :— 

* Do you know what occupied my thoughts 
this morning when returning from Ramgur on 
horseback ?-—our walk to Saint Cloud, which 
you recalled to my memory in so delightful a 
mauner in your last note. You said that you 
had often returned alone to walk in that charm. 
ing place. Indeed I have also frequently visited 
it in imagination since the day we were there 
together. I have since that period been in 
places of far superior beauty: the forests of 
North America in autumn, Hayti, Rio Janeiro, 
the Himalaya, and Cashmere : but since 1 have 
left them I return to them less often than to 
Saint Cloud. The temper of a traveller varies 
and follows the changes of the weather. This 
was a grey morning. The bullocks and camels, 
expose sd all night to a dreadful storm, dragged 
themselves painfully along the wet roads. My 
horse, which had not esc aped a single drop of 
this nocturnal deluge, drooped his ears, and did 
not obey the bridle. I was myself in a serious 
mood. I thought it would be melancholy to die 
without visiting once more together those places 
where we first knew each other. What happi- 
ness to nieet there again! How much we should 
have to say to each other! I have seen and felt 
so much since that period !” 

What an agony of grief must have followed 
the account of the death of such a man, re- 
ceived, too, without any note of preparati on; 
and when his friends were rejoicing in the 
promised meeting! We entreat the reader 
not to close the notices of this delightful 
work without turning to p. 33 of this year's 
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volume of the Atheneum, and reading, once 
again, his last letter. 

We have now only to commend the work 
very heartily to the reader. There is a litho- 
graphic portrait of Jacquemont prefixed, 
which is, however, but of little value ; a bio- 
graphical sketch by the translator (which we 
had not received when our first notice ap- 
peared) ; and a map, which is valuable and 
useful. 





The Atlantic Club-Book, being Sketches in 
Prose and Verse, by various Authors. 
2 vols. New York: Harper; London, 
Rich. 

Tales and Sketches—such as they are. By 
W. L. Stone. Same publishers. 


Tue first of these works will be curious to 
an English reader, if he regard it as a speci- 
men of the talent employed in the lighter 

eriodicals current among our Transatlantic 
Eastiete. The Sketches and Tales, which 
form the greater part of the contents of the 
Atlantic Club-Book, are like the writings of 
most young men, in whom imagination and 
animal spirits have not been subdued (not 
tamed) into fanciful or lively grace, by a 
matured taste ; and therefore, when collected 
they weary us, much as the off-hand talk of 
some confident boy, just at the age when 
the conceits of manhood are beginning to 
dawn upon him, becomes tiresome even to 
the most tolerant of listeners. If such be the 
general character of the lighter literature of 
America, its writers have much to learn— 
but there is rich material to fashion and 
polish; the national mind must, as yet, be 
fresh, compared with the mind of every other 
country, and we expect much from its future 
workings. 

Besides the above-mentioned prose, this 
miscellany contains some sweet verses, from 
the pen of our favourite Bryant and others. 
Some of the more speculative papers are in- 
genious and lively, and less in the red-ochre 
style of colouring, than the pictures by which 
they are surrounded, and we shall extract 
from them one or two “ notions,” which will be 
interesting to the English reader, as coming 
from native American writers. The first, 
concerning birth, is from ‘Sketches from 
the Springs,’ by George P. Morris :— 

“ That ‘no American should wish to trace 
his ancestry further back than the revolutionary 
war,’ is a good sentiment. I admire and will 
stand by it. Yet while I disapprove, most 
heartily, of the conceited airs and flimsy pre- 
tensions which certain little people arrogate to 
themselves on account of their birth-right, I 
cannot subscribe to one particle of the cant I 
am in the habit of hearing expressed on these 
subjects. It is not ‘the same thing,’ to me, at 
least, whether my father was a count or a coal- 
heaver, a prince or a pickpocket. I would have 
all my relations, past, present, and to come, 
good and respectable peop'e, and should prefer 
the blood of the Howards to that of the convicts 
of Botany-bay—nor do I believe I am at all 
singular in these particulars. It is nothing 
more than a natural feeling. Still I would not 
think ill of a man on account of any misfortune 
that may have attended his birth, nor well of a 
man simply because he happened to be cradled 
in the lap of affluence and power. The first 
may be one of nature’s noblemen, and the other 
a poor dog, nowithstanding all his splendor ; 
and that this frequently happens, every day’s ex- 
perience affords us abundant testimony. ‘That 
the claims of all to distinction should rest upon 





one’s own individual talents, deportment, and 


character, is also sound doctrine, and cannot be 
disputed: yet this is no reason why we should 
not have an honest and becoming pride in the 
genius, integrity, or gallant bearing of those 
from whom we sprung.” 

The second, a few words on New York, 
may not be unacceptable, after the transla- 
tions we have lately published. It is ex- 
tracted from N. P. Willis’s ‘ Pencillings by 
the Way’ :— 

‘*The one broad and long picture stamped 
upon the face of every street, creature, and 
countenance in this large city, is—gain! Na- 
ture designed New York for the greatest com- 
mercial emporium in the world, and it fulfils 
its destinies. Its situation is one of those won- 
derful accidents, if such it may be called without 
profanity, which startle and delight the observer 
of natural wonders. It is a nucleus of access. 
It seems to me, whenever I approach it by any 
of its avenues, that the original discoverer must 
have held his breath while he contemplated it 
as the site of a future city. There is the Sound, 
sweeping up to it with its majestic channel, from 
the sea, and giving a protected passage for its 
shore navigation to the east—the ocean itself 
swelling in from another quarter to the very 
feet of its ‘merchant princes’—the Hudson 
opening two hundred miles into the heart of the 
most magnificent and productive state in the 
Union, threading valleys of such beauty as the 
world flocks to see, and washing the bases of 
noble mountains, and the feet of other cities, 
populous and prosperous—and, to the south, 
channels for its smaller navigation running 
parallel with the sea, and yet protected from its 
violence—and the city itself, rising by a gentle 
ascent from the bay on one side, and sinking 
as gently to the river on the other, leading off 
its refuse waters by natural drains, and washing 
its streets with every shower—what could the 
hand of nature have done more? Add to this 
the enterprise of the people, which has so se- 
conded nature—beginning their canals where 
she stopped her rivers, and opening waters 
three hundred miles to her inland seas—and you 
have a picture of facility and prosperity, which, 
for the brief period it has existed, is unequalled 
in the history of the world. 

** All this, of course, gives a character to the 
society, and every man feels its influence, what- 
ever be his pursuits. ‘There are here none of 
the professed idlers, such as you may find in 
Boston or Philadelphia. The gentleman, ac- 
cording to the dictionary, ‘ one who has no visi- 
ble employment for his support,’ is an uncom- 
mon, if not an unpopular character. ‘The beaux 
have each a ‘ vocation.’ The same wit that be- 
wilders the belles at night, is exercised with 
hammer in hand at the morning auction. You 
will find the unexceptionable exquisite who 
shaved your wheel on Monday afternoon with 
his superb four-in-hand, ready to shave your 
note with equal adroitness at his broker’s box 
in Wall-street, at Tuesday noon. ‘The man 
that gives youa dinner that would satisfy an 
emperor to-day, is the model of ‘cent. per cent.’ 
to-morrow—a slave to slate and pencil from 
daylight till three, and the prince of gay hospi- 
talities from that hour till morning. And all 
these incongruities harmonize perfectly. They 
are gentlemen of the first water, with one ex- 
ception—they have no ennui.s Business takes 
its place. Their pleasures are, of course, more 
delightful from the relief, and I think, on the 
whole, it makes a very pretty philosophy for 
happiness. I am willing, at any rate, that in 
our republican country the necessity of our 
nature for occupation should be consistent, as 
it is here, with the most fastidious claim to 
the title of § gentleman. ” 


As we turned over the leaves in quest of 








———— ee 


these extracts, we came upon an Autumn 
scene, by Miss Fanny Kemble, the conclusion 
of which has so sweet and touching a beauty 
and breathes, moreover, a certain remem. 
brance of home, that we could not but ex. 
tract it :— 


Oh! not upon thy fading fields and fells 

In such rich garb doth autumn come to thee, 
My home! but o’er thy mountains and thy dells 

His footsteps fall slowly and solemnly. 

Nor flower nor bud remaineth there to him, 

Save the faint breathing rose, that, round the year, 
Its crimson buds and pale soft blossoms dim, . 

In lowly beauty constantly doth wear. 

O’er yellow stubble lands in mantle brown 

He wanders through the wan October light : 

Still as he goeth, slowly stripping down 
The garlands green that were the spring’s delight, 
At morn and eve thin silver vapours rise 

Around his path : but sometimes at mid-day 
He looks along the hills with gentle eyes, 

That make the sallow woods and fields seem gay, 
Yet something of sad sov’reignty he hath— 

A sceptre crown’d with berries ruby red, 
And the cold sobbing wind bestrews his path 

With wither’d leaves, that rustle ’neath his tread: 
And round him still, in melancholy state, ‘ 

Sweet solemn thoughts of death and of decay, 

In slow and hush’d attendance, ever wait, 
Telling how all things fair must pass away. 

As for Mr. Stone’s ‘ Tales and Sketches,’ 
the motto irresistibly reminds us of the story 
of the thinker aloud, with whom the phrase 
was a catch-word, and who bowed his guest 
out with “ Good evening, sir, I’ve greatly 
enjoyed your company—such as it is.” We 
need add no further comment of our own. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 





UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LORD NELSON. 
[Continued from p. 770.) 


Tue brilliant achievements we alluded to in our 
notice last week, of the 8th of March, 1795, 
and following days, in the course of which the 
Agamemnon (as Dr. Southey tells us,) had to fight 
on both sides of the ship at the same time, and the 
Ca Ira and Censeur both struck, must be too 
fresh in the memory of all those who are fami- 
liar with the career of Nelson to require more 
than a passing notice, especially as we find it 
mentioned in the next letter we shall place 
before our readers :— 
« Agamemnon, Porto Especia, 
« March 22nd, 1795. 

“My dear Sir,—The event of our brush with 
the French fleet you will know long before this 
reaches you, and I know you will participate in 
the pleasure I must have felt in being the great 
cause of our success. Could I have been sup- 
ported, [ would have had Ca Ira on the 15th, 
which might probably have increased our suc- 
cess on the next day. The enemy, notwith- 
standing their red-hot shot and shells, must now 
be satistied (or we are ready to give them fur- 
ther proofs) that England yet reigns mistress on 
the seas; and 1 verily believe our seamen have 
lost none of their courage, and sure I am that 
had the breeze continued so as to have allowed 
us to close with the enemy, we should have de- 
stroyed their whole fleet. They came out to 
fight us, and yet, when they found us, all 
their endeavours were used to avoid an action. 
But accidents will happen to us as to others: a 
few days after the action we met with a very 
heavy gale of wind, which has driven the Illus. 
trious on shore; but we have some faint hopes 
she may yet be saved. Our prizes are almost 
refitted ; and to-morrow we sail for Corsica. 
heg leave to trouble you with a letter for Mrs. 
Nelson, and have to beg you will give my kindest 
remembrances to Mrs. Suckling, Miss Suckling, 
and all the family, not forgetting Mr. Rumsey 
and family. Believe me ever 

* Your most affectionate, 
“ Horatio Newson.” 
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Nelson appears to have been much vexed 
on this occasion by what he considered the 
over-cautiousness of his Admiral :—* Sure I 
am,” says he, in a letter quoted by Dr. Southey, 
*had I commanded on the 14th, that either 
the whole French fleet would have graced my 
triumph, or I should have been in a confounded 
scrape.” 

The tardiness of the Admiralty in seconding 
the achievements of our fleet, by sending them 
reinforcements, appears also to have galled his 
impatient spirit. He writes as follows :— 

« Agamemnon, at Sea, April 24th, 1795. 

“ My dear Sir,—A signal is just made, signi- 
fying that a frigate will be sent to Leghorn this 
afternoon; therefore, I cannot allow her to 
leave us without writing you a line to say we 
are yet in being, and not swallowed up by the 
French. We are put to sea, not only as being 
more honourable, but also as much safer, than 
skulking ia port: nor do I think that our small 
fleet would be a very easy conquest; but our 
zeal does not in the least justify the gross neg- 
lect of the new Admiralty Board. Lord Chat- 
ham was perhaps bad; in this fleet we find, 
from woful experience, that this is ten times 
worse.f Our merchants are ruined for want 
of convoy, which it has never been in our 
power to grant them. Had not our late action 
proved more distressing to the enemy than the 
Admiralty had any right to suppose, we should 
before this time have been driven out of the 
Mediterranean. Every moment I expect to see 
the enemy’s fleet; for they must be as badly 
managed as ourselves, if they do not embrace 
the present favourable moment for any enter- 
prise they may have in their heads. We hope 
soon to see Lord Hood, or some small rein- 
forcement : the junction of a single Neapolitan 
ship of the line has this morning been to the 
English fleet absolutely matter for exultation, 
—so much neglected and forgotten are we at 
home. However, after all my complaints, 1 
have no doubt but, if we can get close to the 
enemy, we shall defeat any plan of theirs; but 
we ought to have our ideas beyond mere defen- 
sive measures. Pray forward the enclosed to 
Bath; and remember me most kindly to Mrs. 
Suckling, Miss Suckling, every part of the 
family, and our friends at Hampstead, whom, 
next October, I hope to see as cheerful as ever. 
Believe me, 





* My dear Sir, 
“Your much obliged and affectionate 
“ Horatio Neson.” 





: *« Leghorn, May 4th, 1795. 

“My dear Sir,—Here we have been exactly 
one week, and can hear no accounts from Eng- 
land, nor have we for upwards of three weeks 
past. It is extraordinary that neither messen- 
ger nor post should arrive ; but the great folks 
at home forget us at a distance. We hear no- 
thing of our reinforcements, and yet six sail of 
the enemy have arrived upwards of five weeks 
at Toulon. Fortunately for us, we so much 
damaged the masts of the fleet in the last ac- 
tion, that they have not hitherto been able to 
get their fleet to sea before ours has been com- 
pletely refitted. Reports of this day say that 
the French are sailed from Toulon with 18 or 
20 sail of the line: if only the former, we shall 
be very happy to meet them, and I doubt not of 
obtaining a complete victory ; if the latter, we 
shall come to no harm, but cannot, in the com- 
mon course of events, expect any success against 
such a great superiority: 14 English, and 2 
Neapolitans, is our force. We are waiting im- 
Patiently for more authentic accounts, which 
24 hours will certainly give us. What can the 
new Board of Admiralty be after 2. Hotham is 
“= much displeased with them, and certainly 


+ Earl Spencer succeeded Lord Chatham as First 
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with reason. These ships left Brest in Decem- 
ber last with the French grand fleet: had the 
fleet at Toulon only waited for this reinforce- 
ment, what a state we should have been in! 
—ait this time most probably have lost Corsica, 
and the French would certainly have been at 
Rome, and our fleet retired in disgrace. Pro- 
vidence has ordered it otherwise, and every 
scheme of the enemy has hitherto been de 
feated in this country, and I hope will continue 
so, for it cannot be very long before Lord Hood 
arrives. The enemy have a great many small 
privateers at sea, and many of our merchant- 
ships are taken: one from Zante to London 
has just been brought in by a row-boat privateer, 
and, to the westward, great numbers are carried 
into Marseilles and Toulon. We are just on 
the eve of an exchange of prisoners; 3 vessels, 
full of English, being ready to sail from Toulon 
for this place, where the exchange is to be 
made: they will be of very great use to our 
weak fleet. The French minister at Genoa has 
given out that the preliminaries of peace with 
Spain are signed—if so, I suppose it is the 
same with Nuples, and we shall lose our 2 sail 
of the line, which will be a heavy stroke upon 
us at the present moment. Pray remember me 
kindly to Mrs. Suckling, Miss Suckling, and 
family—also at Hampstead ; and believe me 
ever 





“ Your most affectionate and obliged 
“}loratio NeLson. 
“T have not written to Mrs. Nelson by this 
post.” 


_—- 


«June 7th, off Port Mahon. 
“My dear Sir,—T have really not a moment 
to say pray send the enclosed to Mrs, Nelson, 
as probably she has left Bath. No reinforce- 
ments, nor do we hear of any arriving yet in the 
Mediterranean. The French have not yet 


sailed from Toulon, but all ready—21 sail of 


the line, 13 frigates. Truly sorry am I that 
Lord Hood does not command us: he is a great 
officer; and were he here, we should not now 
be skulking. With kindest remembrances, be- 
lieve me 
* Your afit, 
* Horatio Netson.” 
The next is in a more cheerful spirit. 
« Off Minorca, June 20th, 1795. 
“ My dear Sir,—I am almost afraid that, by 
the new regulations of post, | may be wrong to 
send you an enclosure: if so, will you have the 
goodness to tell me? Our reinforcements of 
men-of-war joined us on the 14th; but we are 
now awaiting the convoy, which, as the wind is 
fair, may be every hour expected. They say 
the enemy will come out, although we have got 
our reinforcements: if so, 1 do not think they 
will all go back again—so God send us a good 
and speedy meeting. I have some reason to 
expect [ shall have the marines, or my flag. If 
they give me the last, [ shall be half ruined : 
unless I am immediately employed in this coun- 
try, I should, by the time I landed in England, 
be a loser, several hundred of pounds out of 
pocket. The former would be very pleasant, as 
it would give me additional pay, and not take 
me from actual service—which would distress 
me much, more especially as I almost believe 
these people will be mad enough to come out; 
for 1 own nothing could give me more plea- 
sure than a good drubbing to them; and, in 
Agamemnon, We are so used to service, that there 
is nota man in the ship but what wishes to 
meet them. How is Mr. Rumsey ?—remember 
me kindly to him ;—the war over, I shall have 
great pleasure in taking him by the hand. My 
best wishes attend Mrs. Suckling, Miss Suckling, 
and every part of your family; and believe me 
ever 
* Your most affectionate nephew, 
* Horatio Neison,” 





The promotion to a coloneley of marines, 
which he appears from the above to have been 
anticipating, took place soon after, and was an- 
nounced to him by a letter from his father. 
It is impossible not to advert to the affectionate 
tone of this and all other similar letters which 
are presented to us by his biographers. The 
home feelings of Nelson appear to have re- 
mained strong in the midst of the absorbing 
interest of the service whereon he was en- 
gaged. We find him at one time remember- 
ing the poor at Burnham Thorpe (his native 
village,) with liberal new year’s gifts; at an- 
other, desiring his wife to draw for 2002, and 
present it to his father. The attachment he 
bore to his ship and crew (and consequently in- 
spired thein with,) was but another branch of 
the same tree of sound English feeling—the 
same which it was so delightful to recognize in 
the biography of his contemporary and friend, 
Collingwood. 

This well-deserved promotion, Clarke tells us, 
was fixed for that particular date (July 24th), 
to give additional honour to the commemora- 
tion of Howe's victory; and it came at an op- 
portune time to do away with the impression 
that his services at Bastia and Calvi had been 
overlooked, 

Ilis next service was to co-operate with the 
Austrian and Sardinian armies, under General 
de Vins, in driving ithe French from the Ri- 
viera di'Genoa. Soon after his appointment, 
we find him writing home the following letter :— 

« Leghorn, July 27th, 1795. 

* My dear Sir,—I have, I hear, so many letters 
gone to the fleet and to Genoa, that I hope to 
have one of yours amongst them, and to hear 
that all my worthy friends at Kentish Town are 
well. I was blown in here yesterday morning 
by a heavy gale of wind, from my station off 
Genoa; at which place Iam fixed to co-operate 
with the Austrian army, with 8 frigates under 
my command. The orders I have given, by the 
advice of the Ministers of Turin and Genoa, are 
strong; and 1 know not how my Admiral will 
approve of them, for they are, in a great mea- 
sure, contrary to those he gave me ; but the ser- 
vice requires strong and vigorous measures to 
bring the war to a conclusion. My orders are 
to take and detain all vessels (to whatever na- 
tions they may belong) bound to France. The 
Genoese begin to quake ; ‘Tuscany will do the 
same; and the Dey of Algiers seems the only 
power which England fears ; but if we are to 
finish the war with France, we must not be 
disposed to stop at trifles: it has already con- 
tinued much too long—more by an opposition,and 
fear of an opposition at home, than a want of 
power in England. We have much power here 
at present to do great things, if we know how 
to apply it. Hotham must get a new head— 
no man’s heart is better, but that will not do 
without the other. If my conduct is approved 
of, in September we shall be at Nice, and per- 
haps across the Var, for Provence will, Lam 
sure, declare for us the first opportunity. The 
weather is turning moderate, and [ hope to get 
to sea this night, therefore I must conclude, beg- 
ging you to present my kindest remembrances 
to Mrs. Suckling, Miss Suckling, and our friends 
at Hampstead. Believe me ever 

“ Your most obliged and affectionate 
* }loratio Netson.” 

On his voyage to his new destination, “ he 
fell in,” says Dr. Southey, “off Cape del Mele, 
with the enemy’s fleet, who immediately gave 
his squadron chase.” The uncertain wind of 
the Mediterranean was against him, and he had 
some difficulty in making his way back to St. 
Fiorenzo: the same cause prevented the fleet 
there from giving him any assistance ; and when, 
at last, Admiral Hotham was able to get under 
weigh, the enemy had retired. It was four days 
before our fleet came up with them; and even 
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then, the fickleness of the weather prevented a 
general action. L’ Alcide, however, struck, but 
was accidentally burned. The Agamemnon with 
the Cumberland, Captain Rowley, were on the 
point of renewing the action, when the state of 
the weather made it necessary for the Admiral 
to call them off. 

Nelson now proceeded to Genoa; and per- 
haps the services which he had to undertake, 
though less glorious than some of his sea-tri- 
umphs, are no less honourable. The blockade 
which he carried on, upon his own responsibility 
in the first instance, required unslumbering 
activity ; and this was maintained in spite of a 
body shattered almost to ruin. The indecision 
and sluggishness of General de Vins, who hung 
back from the plan of attack he had concerted 
with Nelson, under pretence of the want of co- 
operation from the Piedmontese and Neapolitans, 
and his subsequent misconstruction of the strong 
remonstrances of the English Commander, must 
have harassed the latter severely ; and we find 
him complaining, on the one hand, of his de- 
ficiency of spirit and sincerity ; and, on the other, 
lamenting the resignation of Lord Hood, who, 
he thought, would have presently put matters 
on a different footing. There was no unity,” 
says Dr. Southey, “in the views of the allied 
powers, no cordiality in their co-operation, no 
energy in their councils ;” and the defeat and 
disgrace of General de Vins, and the subsequent 
termination of the campaign, by the French 
possessing themselves of the Gensese coast from 
Savona to Voliri, might fairly have been foretold 
from the keginning. The next two letters were 
written while on this wearying service. The 
latter, it will be seen, refers to an offer of a seat 
in parliament, made to him at that time. 








* Agamemnon, off Marscilles, 
** October 27th, 1795. 

“My dear Sir,—Although I seldom have the 
pleasure of hearing immediately from yourself, 
yet Mrs. Nelson never fails of telling me of your 
health, the goodness of which, she well knows, 
gives me real satisfaction. The campaign of 
our Allies, the Austrians and Piedmontese, is, 
I suppose, almost over, not that Iam in the 
secret. When it commenced, my situation with 
this army has convinced me, by ocular demon- 
stration, of the futility of Continental Alliances. 
The conduct of the Court of Vienna, whatever 
may he said by the House of Commons to the 
contrary, is nothing but deception: I am cer- 
tain, if it appears to that Court to be their in- 
terest to make peace with France, it will be 
instantly done. What is Austria better than 
Prussia, or vier versé ?—in one respect, Prussia 
perhaps may be better than Austria: the mo- 
ment he got our money he finished the farce. 
Austria, I fear, may induce us to give her more, 
for to a certainty she will not carry on another 
campaign without more money ; but it appears 
to me that the continuance or cessation of the 
war depends entirely on the French nation 
themselves: it will now be seen whether they 
are willing to receive and join the Count d’ Artois 
and have Royalty ; or if they oppose him, that 
they are determined to be a Republic. If the 
first, at this moment of writing all must be 
nearly finished ; if they destroy the emigrants 
landed at Charette, it is clear the French nation 
wish to be a Republic; and the best thing we 
can do, is to make the best and quickest peace 
we can: the landing the Emigrants is our last 
trial; and if that fail, we have done our utmost 
to place Louis upon the throne. ‘lo me, I own, 
all Frenchmen are alike: I despise them all. 
They are (even those who are fed by us) false and 
treacherous: even Louis XVIII. receives our 
money, and will not follow our advice, and keep 
up the dignity of the King of France at Verona. 

“Fame with her wings and long tongue has 
proclaimed that prizes (and, of course, riches are 
imagined,) have fallen most abundantly on the 








Agamemnon. I wish I could tell you it is true ; 
if the Golden Fleece is condemned, which I very 
much doubt, from the number who share for 
her—9 of us,—if I get 5 or 600 pounds, what a 
valuable prize she must be ! My others, although 
pretty numerous, are scarcely anything; for I 
assure you, that if, at the conclusion of the war, 
I save my pay for the Agamemnon, I shall feel 
myself extremely fortunate. Everything is by 
comparison: except one or two line of battle 
ships, we are the only one who has got a pound; 
and they must, from the expenses of a fleet, 
have spent a little fortune—so far I feel highly 
fortunate. As the armies are quiet, the Admiral 
has given me directions to look after the French 
fleet at Toulon (whilst he lies quiet in Leghorn 
roads) ; and as | know of no person so active as 
myself, here I am with one frigate off Marseilles 
—not a vessel to be seen ; but before I close my 
letter, i hope to say we havea prize. Remember 
me most kindly to Mrs. Suckling, Miss Suckling, 
and every part of the family. Is Captain Suck- 
ling still on the Continent ? 

* Nor. 2nd.—No success, although I have been 
indefatigable. The seamen have all deserted 
the ships in Toulon, therefore, as a fleet, they 
cannot come to sea again. In France they had 
a very fine harvest, and bread is by no means 
dear or searce. The Spanish vessels now fill 
Marseilles with every comfort and luxury. 
Peace, I believe, will yet be with us before next 
January ; at least I hope so, if it can be had on 
honourable terms. Believe me 

* Your most obliged and affectionate 
Nephew, 
* Tloratio Netson.” 
« Acamemnon, Vados Ray, 
“ Nov. 6th, 1795. 

“Dear Sir,—I have just received your letter 
of Sep". 29th, and will be open and sincere in 
my declaration, that I will not attempt to come 
into parliament but in support of the real Whig 
interest—I mean, the Portland interest; and 
I must know that those principles are truly ac- 
ceptable to that party which you conceive would 
give me its support. My pretensions are only a 
long series of services performed for my country ; 
and if that part of my country who may honour 
me with their confidence in parliament, think 
me an eligible person to serve them in the House 
of Commons, the same zeal shall manifest itself 
there as it has done so repeatedly in their ser- 
vice in action against the French. IL have only 
to say, that I have been more than one hundred 
times actually engaged in battle, at sea and on 
shore, against the French, since the commence. 
ment of this war, and that I have been twice 
wounded. If these gentlemen are satisfied, the 
Duke of Portland must be applied to, through 
Lord Walpole and Lady Walpole ; for although 
I have so often seen the French shot, yet truly 
I have seen little of their money. I can have 
no doubt of Lord Hood’s good wishes to serve 
me, and I will write to him on the subject; nor 
will Admiral Cornwallis, 1 am confident, with- 
hold his assistance. Lord Conway is my friend 
and acquaintance, and a more honourable man, 
I am confident, does not grace the Navy of 
England ; therefore, if I am joined with him, 
the same Admiralty interest will support us both. 
If it is necessary that 1 should be in England, 
the Duke of Portland must make application 
for the Agamemnon to be ordered home; but I 
should hope that, being now actually in the most 
active service in the Mediterranean, it will not 
be necessary (for I should not much like a land 
voyage) ; therefore, if it is necessary, I should 
hope dgamemnon will be ordered home. Thus, 
my dear Sir, I have been plain, and cannot well 
be misunderstood. Believe me ever 

“ Your most obliged humble servant, 
* Horatio Netson.” 














(Without address.) 


These were the last letters dated from on board 
the Agamemnon ; and we cannot, therefore, come 
to a better halting place. The next, and last por. 
tion, will be laid before our readers next week, 
together with Fac-similes of his Autograph at 
three different periods of his life. 





CAPTAIN BACK AND THE ARCTIC 
EXPEDITION. 

To the published accounts, which will be found 
below, we have great pleasure in having it in 
our power to adda copy of Back’s warm-hearted 
letter to Commander Ross. How strangely has 
the wheel of fortune turned round! Back lett 
us, aided by public sympathy, in the hope of ex. 
tricating Ross and his gallant crew from their 
perilous situation, or ascertaining what had 
been their melancholy fate ; and now the Rosses 
are at home with us, reading of the privations 
and difficulties with which Back and his handful 
of followers are contending. 

Letters from Captain Back were received on 
Wednesday morning at the office of the Royal 
Geographical Socicty, the latest date being the 
29th of April last, when the intelligence had 
just reached him of Captain Ross’s return. 

Their contents are of a mixed character. He 
and his party were all well, with the exception 
of Augustus, the Esquimaux interpreter, who 
had accompanied Sir John Franklin in both his 
journeys, and was now dispatched by the Hud. 
son’s Bay Company to join this third enterprise, 
but perished by the way. ‘The winter had, in. 
deed, been extraordinarily severe. “ We have 
had,” says Captain Back, “a most distressing 
winter in this more than Siberian solitude, where 
desolation reigns in unbroken repose. Even the 
animals have fled from us, as it were by instinct, 
and many, very many, of the unhappy natives 
have fallen victims to famine in situations the 
most revolting to human nature. The fish also, 
on which I in some measure relied, left us; in 
places which we were told never before failed, 
we have not caught a fish ; and during the whole 
season scarcely a living creature has been seen, 
except on one occasion a raven, which in wheel- 
ing over the house startled me with his croak, so 
uniform was the silence around us, I ran out, 
but when it saw me it sereamed, and again made 
off to the Western Mountains, in the dark shade 
of which it was speedily lost. My party has 
been thus much dispersed in quest of food ; and 
every messenger has brought me tidings of their 
encountering severe privations. Mr. M*Leod 
(an agent of the Hudson’s Bay Company, at- 
tached to the party,) and his family, are at this 
moment somewhere on the Lake, fishing; and 
you may imagine what it costs me to see them 
also exposed to the rigours of this severest of all 
winters, for the mean of three thermometers has 
been far below the lowest we ever sustained in 
our former expeditions. After this narrative you 
may believe that. in spite of all my care and 
economy, some part of the provision laid up for 
our voyage has been necessarily consumed. The 
most experi cod iman in the country could not 
have foreseen this ; nor was there any possibility 
of avoiding it. My anxiety is immeasurable on 
account of it; but I still hope that the Indians 
may be enabled to procure us dry food, or, in 
short, something that may afford sustenance, 80 
that the fondest wishes of my heart may not 
be frustrated. Of that, however, in one sense 
there is no danger; for, come the worst, I can 
always reduce my men, and go in our hoat. 
Do not, therefore, let this affect you, for I 
feel confident of overcoming it. Another mis- 
fortune is, that, pinched as we were for provi- 
sions, we must drag our boats and luggage al- 
most 100 miles over rock and ice before we 
can reach open water. ‘This we have ascer- 
tained through the winter; but, never mind, 
this alse shall be done; and it will be a new 
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feature in discovery. In our former expeditions 
we had none of these tremendous obstructions 
to contend with, though we had to take our 
park canoes some distance on sledges. But I 
have a perfect confidence in my men, and they, 
good fellows, think I cannot err,” &c. 

The above was written before the arrival of 
the express announcing Captain Ross’s return ; 
and, pressed for time, only a few lines are added 
subsequent to that event. They are, however, 
s« characteristic of the gallant writer, that they 
ought not to be omitted :— 





* April 25, 1834. 

«JT have this moment received your dispatch, 
with an account of Ross’s return. I am al 
gratitude and happiness. My heart is too full 
to write; but I shall pay attention to all that 
js recommended to me; of this assure the Com- 
mittee. What a triumph is this return of 
Ross's to. us all, who ‘hoped against hope! 
And what do the croakers say? Will they ac- 
knowledge the lesson afforded by it of the 
power of stubborn perseverance 7” 

From a private letter it may be interesting to 
some to add also the following scrap :— 

“My day is chiefly spent thus:—Before 
breakfast I read a portion of Scripture, and 
afterwards attend to my observations, study, 
draw (I have plenty of pencil sketches), work 
up my survey, take notes, &e. At the same 
time I keep my eye on whatever duty is going 
on; have our evening school twice a week, and 
read the service in French and English every 
Sunday. My guitar is cracked, and jars abo- 
minably ; but you will not be surprised at this 
when I add that I have been obliged to grease 
my hands daily to prevent their cracking also, 
for such is the dryness of the atmosphere that 
nothing can stand it.” 

It may also allay the anxiety of friends and 
relations to add that Hearne found abundance 
of game along the banks of the Klew-ce-cho ; so 
that as the season advances Captain Back’s 
hunters may reasonably be expected to be 
equally fortunate. His prudence, based on a 
long experience, may also be relied on, as well 
as his enterprise. His buoyancy of temper, 
and the confidence reposed in him by his com- 
panions, will support all their spirits. In a 
word, his task is arduous—more arduous than 
had been imagined previous to the receipt of 
those letters; but it could not be in better 
hands. And it is very satisfactory to know, 
from other letters received by the Committee of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, that ample sup- 
plies have been since forwarded to him, which 
will support him through the winter. Early 
next spring he and his whole party will set for- 
ward on their return. 





The following is a copy of Back’s letter to 

Commander Ross :— 
* Fort Reliance, May 2nd, 1834. 

“My dear Ross,—Accept the warmest con- 
gratulations of my heart at your safe and happy 
return to your country and friends. Those 
friends will inform you of the interest we all 
took in your fate; and though some slight 
apathy was evinced by a few, yet the ready 
cheerfulness of the many to assist us in pro- 
moting this expedition, must ever be a source 
of the greatest gratification to your uncle and 
yourself. For my part, my purpose is an- 
swered ; and were it not that the public has a 
tight to my services in attempting to perform 
what remains to be done on this coast, this year 
should have seen me also among you. What 
hardships you must have suffeved,—how gal- 
lantly maintained,— and how providentially 
have you been preserved at last! That good- 
hearted person, your brother, was the last with 
whom I shook hands at Liverpool ; and I have 
a letter from him for you. Nor must I forget 





to mention the exertions of our friend, Bromley, 


whose feeling for you was little less than a rela- 
tion’s. It was he who first called on me after 
my return from Italy, and informed me of Dr. 
Richardson's failure with government, as well 
as of your father’s anxieties on the subject. 
But all these things we will talk over when we 
meet. In the meantime convey my kindest 
regards to your uncle and your family; and, 
with ‘one cheer more’ for your safety, believe 
me, 
* My dear Ross, 
“ Your sincere friend, 
“Gero. Back.” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

A grand Morning Concert was given at the 
Mansion House on Thursday, for the benefit of 
the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, 
and, upon the whole, was a successful perform- 
ance. The band went uncommonly well under 
the conduct of Moscheles, who played his ‘ An- 
ticipations of Scotland,’ with his usual exquisite 
finish and brillianecy. Madame Stockhausen, too, 
delighted us with the Chevalier Neukomm’s 
lively and fresh vintage song, and the graceful 
bolero by Dessauer, which she has made her 
own. Mrs. Wood sung ‘ We met,’ a song un- 
worthy of a * grand concert”—so was Miss Betts’s 
hallad—if we could have heard it through the 
load of calences with which she covered up its 
meagreness. The same remark will apply to 
Signor Begrez’s ‘ Say you'll remember.’ We 
had hoped that this ballad nuisance was becom. 
ing extinct. ‘The other pieces were mostly weil 
known Italian airs and duets, in which Miss 
Bruce, Signor Giubilei, Mr. E. Taylor, and Signor 
Begrez took part. Miss Postans was new to us— 
and has a rich clear contralto voice—her song, 
*Se ni abbandoni,’ was well executed, with, 
perhaps, too many changes, but these may be 
chargeable on her master—and we hope to hear 
her sing more interesting music in a simpler 
style. Mori should not play an air which De 
Beriot’s perfect and refined performance has 
placed among our choicest musical recollections. 

What with the Amateur Festival, (if, indeed, 
it may now keep that name, after the accession 
to its forces of the principal instrumentalists and 
singers in the profession) and the coming con- 
certs of British Musicians, our ears will have 
had little pause since the close of last season. 


We have thought a good deal upon the latter 
establishment, and, during the progress of its 


meetings, shall take some opportunity of fairly 
examining whether English music has been 
heretofore encouraged as it merits or not. 
Another attempt is being made to establish 
a German periodical in London. The second 
number of ‘ Deutsches Leben, Kunst, und 
Poesie,’ (German Life, Art, and Poetry,) now 
before us, contains a strange article on Caspar 
Hauser, in which the editor gives some ex- 
tracts from a pamphlet, published by himself 
early in the present year, at Strasburg. ‘The 
purport is to show the probability that Hauser 
was a prince of the house of Baden. ‘The 
writer draws a horrible picture of the late 
sovereign Ludwig, who succeeded his nephew 
Charles as grand-duke in 1818, and died in 
1829, imputing to him not only incest with his 
stepmother, but alsoa participation in the death 
of Charles, and of the only two male children 
born by his princess, the niece of the Empress 
Josephine. Some of the circumstances which 
are alleged to have accompanied these events 
are romantic enough. Thus we are told, that 
before the death of each of the infant princes, 
the White Lady, the family spectre of the house 
of Baden, which always appears shortly before a 
member of that princely family dies, bent sor- 
rowfully over the cradle, and the female atten- 
dants were too much terrified to attempt to dis- 
turb her. The part of the White Lady is re 











ported to have been enacted by the before- 
mentioned step-mother of Ludwig, who is sup- 
posed to have availed herself of that disguise to 
strangle both these children, that she might 
open the way to the throne for her paramour, 
and her own sons, who are alleged to be the 
fruit of his criminal intercourse, and not of her 
left hand marriage with the grand-duke Charles 
Frederic. The eldest of these princes is the 
present sovereign of Baden. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


KING’S COLLEGE. 
The Plurality of Worlds. 

{We intended to give a full report of Mr. Moseley’s 
able introductory lecture on Astronomy, delivered last 
week, but we find that its length would exceed all 
reasonable limits; we shall therefore confine ourselves 
to what was said on the above interesting subject. } 

Ir, said the Lecturer, we find among these 
distant groups or systems of suns, the same equal 
description of areas, and the same ratio of peri- 
odie times, we conclude that the stars of each sys- 
tem attract one another—that the force by which 
they are attracted varies inversely as the square 
of the distance, and is therefore similar to gra- 
vity—and lastly, that motion is there governed 
by the same laws as here. Now we do find this 
to be the case. The motions of double stars 
have been very accurately observed, among 
others, by Sir J. Herschel; and he has ascer- 
tained that their motion is subject to these laws. 
He has accurately determined the periodic times, 
the axes majores, and eccentricities of eight of 
them; and in every respect does he find the re- 
lations which exist between the planetary mo- 
tions, to obtain among the bodies which compose 
these fur remote systems. What, then, is the 
conclusion 2—that all these multiplied and iso- 
lated systems which people space, and of which 
the universe is the aggregate, are subject to the 
same laws of motion and foree as obtain here. 
Thus the laws of gravitation and motion, which 
Newton showed to embrace at once the fall of 
bodies at the earth’s surface, and the phenomena 
of our planetary system, must be extended to the 
rezion of the fixed stars, and are universal. With 
us all matter is crowded with life, every inter- 
stice in it is but the habitat of some organized 
living agent, or the space wherein some form of 
vegetable life developes itself. Now the matter 
of the planetary bodies is analogous to ours in 
every other respect—wwhy not in this too, that it 
is the appointed dwelling place of organized 
living beings? and if of the subordinate classes of 
these, why not of intelligent living beings ? 
Surely, in the absence of all evidence of an op- 
posite state of things, we are bound to conclude 
by far the most probable supposition to be, that 
our planet, which is in every other respect a 
sample of the other bodies of our system, re- 
sembles them in this also; they, as well as our- 
selves, have their day and night, their summer 
and their winter—why, as with us, should not 
these changes be coupled with the phenomena 
of animal and vegetable life? What a prodigious 
field of speculation is thus opened to our view! 
Mercury, for instance, completes his year in 
about one quarter of ours, and he receives about 
seven times as much heat from the sun. What, 
then, is the vegetation, and what the class of 
living beings suited to this rapid change of sea- 
sons and glowing temperature 2? Jupiter’s year 
is nearly twelve of ours, and each of his seasons 
is thus three years in length—what gigantic ves 
getation is that which goes through this toil- 
some period of change? His day is about ten 
hours long. What developement of animal life 
is that whose periods of repose come more than 
twice as frequently as our own? Four bright 
moons illumine the short night of this planet. 
Why is this short period of repose brightened 
almost intp daylight ? 

But if it be by far the most probable of the 
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two hypotheses to suppose that the planets of 
our own system, because of the analogy they 
bear in other respects to our own planet, display 
with it the wonders of animal and vegetable 
creation—then must the planetary systems 
which unquestionably surround the stars, too, 
having a direct analogy to those of our system, 
be admitted to be, like them, but the means, but 
the agents, in the dissemination of life through 
all space ; thus all the boundless fields through 
which the stars of heaven take their course, are 
peopled with beings who bow before God in 
speechless thanksgiving for the enjoyment of the 
blessing of life, or whose privilege it is to offer 
to him the incense of reason and of the under- 
standing. 





THEATRICALS 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

This Evening, BERTRAM. With THE REGENT. And MR, 
AND MRs. PRINGLE. 

On Monday, RICHARD THE THIRD. And DER FREI- 

On Tuesday, a Comic Opera. With THE REGENT. And other 


Entertainments. 
On Wednesday, there will be no Performance. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening, CINDERELLA, With NELL GWYNNE. 
On Monday, CINDERELLA, 
On Tuesday, there will be no Performance. 
On Wednesday, tirst time, the Dramatic Poem of MANFRED, 


by Lord Byron, 
On Thursday, FRA DIAVOLO, 








DRURY LANE. 

Mr. Denvil played Bertram, in the tragedy so 
called, on Monday last at Drury Lane. It was 
a performance of very considerable power and 
very considerable feeling, and it will materially 
assist to strengthen and consolidate the reputa- 
tion whieh this gentleman is rapidly acquiring 
for himself. The part is one (and one of the 
best) of those which were written for or rather, 
as the theatrical phrase is, at Mr. Kean, and 
therefore, it is one in which, fifteen, ten, or even 
five years ago, no actor but himself could have 
been allowed the slighest merit, let him play it 
as he might—luckily, however, for Mr. Denvil, 
the life ofa play-goer is only a portion of the 
life of a man. The exclusive race of people 
called “ Keanites,” are not now the sole inhabi- 
tants of Drury Lane Theatre ; and another actor, 
if he have merit, may get it acknowledged even 
in Mr. Kean’s greatest parts. Mr. Denvil steered 
a middle course between those more quict and 
highly poetical touches of Mr. Kean’s, upon 
which the judicious hung with delight, and those 
more startling effects, or rather defects, over 
which they grieved. If there was less in his per- 
formance entitled to praise of the highest de- 
gree, there was less—far less—to find fault with 
or even to wish altered. He was loudly and de- 
servedly applauded. 

On Saturday last,a new petite comedy in two 
acts, called ‘The Regent,’ was produced here, 
and met with unequivocal success. It is a neat 
and skilful adaptation by Mr. Planché, who, if 
he does take largely from the French, at least 
does it openly, which is more than some of our 
original dramatists of by-gone days, who are con- 
stantly being found out in their pilferings, did. 
Moreover, Mr. Planché takes from the French, 
as many of our gallant naval commanders have 
done—he captures their Latiment, takes it into 
dock, fits it for our service, sends it out again, 
and beats the builders with it. He certainly 
did all this with ‘Secret Service ;? whether he 
has done so in the present instance, we cannot 
say, not having read the original, but he has pro- 
duced a very lively attractive piece, which is 
very well supported by the acting of Mr. Vining, 
Mr. Bartley, Mr. Cooper, Mrs. Humby, Mrs. 
Cramer, Miss Lee, &c. &e. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
A burletta, in two acts, by Mr. Bernard, was 
presented on Thursday for the first time. It 
has several yery droll incidentsone character 





—and almost no plot; but perfection in all its 
branches is not to be expected in trifles of this 
sort ; and the main object of such pieces, an 
hour’s laugh for the audience, was fully attained. 
Mr. Icarus Hawk (Mr. Liston) is a gentleman 
who ruins himself, and destroys other peoples’ 
inventions, by a passion for altering, or, as he 
terms it, improving everything. Ile delights in, 
finding things wrong, in order that he may have 
the pleasure of putting them right—and he even 
rejoices in the prospect of a wife full of imper- 
fections, because it will be so interesting to im- 
prove her. This is the character, and it is not 
only well sketched, but filled in with considerable 
spirit. There is a tableau vivant at the end of 
the first act, in which Madame Vestris personates 
Queen Elizabeth, in a very correct and splendid 
dress—and in which Mr. Liston, who has pos- 
sessed himself clandestinely of the dress intended 
for her lover, personates the Earl of Leicester. 
Besides this, he afterwards appears as a broom- 
girl, and Madame Vestris and Miss Pincott ap- 
pear as two Savoyard girls, and execute a gro- 
tesque dance with much spiritand effect. Madame 
also sang two new songs, which were well received. 
Perhaps, the most amusing thing in the whole, 
was Mr. Liston’s appearance in his private dress, 
which isa fac-simile of the peculiar costume in- 
vented, and worn by a foreign Count, well known 
in the fashionable circles, to the few, and in his 
cabriolet, to the many. The imitation was not 
recognized by the whole house, but those who 
knew it, relished it highly. The piece was ex- 
tremely well received. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

A new murder-orama has been produced at 
this theatre, with great applause this week, it is 
entitled, * The March of Crime.” We are guilty 
of the bad taste of not liking such pieces, but 
while people will go in crowds to see them, we 
cannot blame the management for producing 
them, and truth calls upon us to tell those who 
do like them, that * The March of Crime,’ is very 
good of its kind. We cannot but wonder that 
the taste for them is not worn out ; for crime has 
become so common in this theatre, that half-a- 
dozen murders more or less can make very little 
difference in an evening’s entertainment—and 
yet, it is not worn out, as the vociferous applause 
on Monday night clearly proves. It is idle for 
us to threaten the Adelphi people with our cri- 
tical knife—the weapons they have constantly 
at their throats, make it sink into insignificance : 
besides, while people are found to ery at them, 
they will laugh at us. 





MISCELLANEA 


Coleridge’s Will.—The St. James's Chronicle 
contains a copy of this interesting document. 
Unfortunately, the length of it precludes the 
possibility of our inserting the whole, but the 
following are the paragraphs of most personal 
interest:—he directs, that Mr. Green, of Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, “ the dear friend, the com- 
panion, partner, and helpmate of my worthiest 
studies,” shall have the option of purchasing 
his library, at “such price as he shall himself 
determine, inasmuch as their chief value will be 
dependent on his possession of them.” 

“The pictures and engravings belonging to me, in 
the house of my dear friends, James and Ann Gillman 
(my more than friends, the guardians of my health, 
happiness, and interests, during the fourteen years of 
my life that 1 have enjoyed the proofs of their constant, 
zealous, and disinterested affection as an inmate and 
member of their family), I give and bequeath to Ann 
Gilhnan, the wife of my dear friend, my love for whom, 
and my sense of her unremitted goodness, and never- 
wearied kindness to me, I hope and humbly trust will 
follow me as a part of my abiding, being in that state 
into which I hope to rise, through the merits and me- 
diation and by the efficacious power of the Son of God 
incarnate, in the blessed Jesus, whom I believe in my 
heart, and confess with my mouth, to have been from 
everlasting the Way and the Truth, and to have become 
man, that for fallen and sinful men he might be the 





resurrection and the life. And further I hereby tell 
my children Hartley, Derwent, and Sara, that 1 have 
but little to leave them, but I hope and indeed cong. 
dently believe, that they will regard it as a part oftheir 
inheritance, when I thus bequeath to them my affection 
and gratitude to Mr. and Mrs. Gillman, and to the dear 
friend, the companion, partner, and helpmate of my 
worthiest studies, Mr. Joseph Henry Green. Further 
to Mr. Gillman, as the most expressive way in which 
I can only mark my relation to him, and in remem. 
brance of a great and good man, revered by us both, 
I leave the manuscript volume lettered Arist. Manu. 
script—Birds, Acharnians, Knights, presented to me 
by my dear friend and patron, the Right Honourabje 
John Hookman Frere, who of all the men that I have 
had the means of knowing, during my life, appears 
to me eminently to deserve to be characterized ag 
0 KaXor’ ayaboc o prioKaXoc. 

“To Mr. Frere himself I can only bequeath my assur- 
ance, grounded on a faith equally precious to him as to 
me, of a continuance of those prayers which I have for 
many years offered for his temporal and spiritual well. 
being. 

‘To my daughter, Sara Coleridge, exemplary in all 
the relations of life in which she hath been placed, a 
blessing to both her parents, and to her mother the 
rich reward which the anxious fulfilment of her mater. 
nal duties had, humanly speaking, merited, | bequeath 
the presentation copy of the Georgica Heptaglotta, 
given me by my highly-respected friend, William 
Sotheby, Esquire. And it is my wish that Sara should 
never part with this volume; but that if she should 
marry and should have a daughter, it may descend to 
her, or if daughters, to her eldest daughter, as a me. 
mento, that her mother’s accomplishments, and her 
unusual attainments in ancient and modern languages, 
were not so much or so justly the object of admiration, 
as their co-existence with piety, simplicity, and a cha- 
racteristic meekness; in short, with mind, manners, 
and character so perfectly feminine. And for this 
purpose I have recorded this, my wish, in the same or 
—e words, on the first title-page of this splendid 
work. 

**To my daughter-in-law, Mary Coleridge, the wife 
of the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, whom I bless God that 
I have been permitted tosee, and to have soseen as to 
esteem and love on my own judgment, and to be grate- 
ful for her on my own account as well as in behalf of 
my dear son,—I give the interleaved copy of the Friend, 
corrected by myself, and with sundry notes and addi- 
tions in my own handwriting, in trust for my grandson, 
Derwent Coleridge, that if it should please God to pre- 
serve his life, he may possess some memento of the 
paternal grandfather, who blesses him unseen, and 
fervently commends him to the Great Father in Heaven, 
‘whose face his angels evermore behold.’— Matt. is, 
v. 10. ° 

* And further, as a relief to my own feelings by the 
opportunity of mentioning their names, that I request 
of my executor, that a‘ small plain gold mourning ring, 
with my hair, may be presented to the following per- 
sons, namely :—To my oldest friend and ever-beloved 
schoolfellow, Charles Lamb—and in the deepand almost 
life-long affection of which this is the slender record, his 
equally beloved sister, Mary Lamb, will know herself 
to be included.—2. To my old and very kind friend, 
Basil Montagu, Esq.—3. To Thomas Poole, Esq., of 
Nether-Stowey. ‘The dedicatory Poem to my Juvenile 
Poems, and my Tears in Solitude, render it unneces- 
sary to say more than that, what I then, in my early 
mauhood thought and felt, I now, a grey-headed man, 
still think and feel.—4. To Mr. Josiah Wade, whose 
zealous friendship and important services during my 
residences at Bristol I never have forgotten, or while 
reason and memory remain, can forget.—5. Tomy filial 
friend, dear to me by a double bond in his father’s right, 
and in his own, Launcelot Wade.—6. To Miss Sarah 
Hutchinson. 

«To Robert Southey and to William Wordsworth 
my children have a debt of gratitude and reverential 
afiection on their own account, and the sentiments [ 
have left on record in my Literary Life, and in my 
Poems, and which are the convictions of the present mo- 
ment, supersede the necessity of any other memorial of 
my regard and respect. 

*« There is one thing yet on my heart to say, as faras 
it may consist with entire submission to the Divine will, 
namely, that 1 have too little proposed to myself any 
temporal interests, either of fortune or literary reputa- 
tion, and that the sole regret | now feel at the scantiness 
of my means arises out of my inability to make such 
present provision tor my dear Hartley, my first-born, as 
might set his feelings at ease and his mind at liberty 
from the depressing anxieties of to-day, and exempt 
him from the necessity of diverting the talents, with 
which it hath pleased God to entrust him, to subjects of 
temporary interest, knowing that it is with him, as it 
ever has been with myself, that his powers, and the abi- 
lity and disposition to exert them, are greatest when 
the motives from without are least, or of least urgency. 
But with earnest prayer, and through faith in Jesus the 
Mediator, | commit him, with kis dear brother and 
sistcr,to the care and providence of the Father in hea- 
ven, and affectionately leave this my last injunction,— 
My dear children, ‘ dove one another.” 


The will is dated September 17, 1829, anda 
codicil July 2, 1833, 
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Belgrave Literary and Scientific Institution.— 
The first half-yearly meeting of this institution 
was held on Monday evening last; the Earl 
of Munster in the chair. It appeared from 
the Report, that the number of members is 
920; that the library, which is daily increas- 
ing, already contains upwards of 1500 volumes, 
a large proportion of which had been presented 
by members of the institution, including a re- 
cent present of the ‘ Yverdun Encyclopsdia,’ 
in 58 vols. 4to. from the Earl of Munster, and 
of a curious Oriental MS. from Lord Byron. 
The list of lectures announced for the present 
season includes the names of many individuals 
eminent in science and literature: among 
these may be mentioned, Drs. Grant, Turner, 
Birkbeck, Hope, Ritchie, and others. The 
evening meetings, held once a fortnight, were 
referred to as among the most pleasing and 
yseful branches of the institution. The finan- 
cial statement recorded various donations of 
money from private members of the institu- 
tion; also a life subscription of 25 guineas from 
P. Hesketh Fleetwood, Esq. M.P., and a dona- 
tion of 10 guineas from the Rev. Henry Blunt, 
A.M., vice-presidents of the institution. <A 
plan for erecting a more commodious build- 
ing for the purposes of the institution, was al- 
luded to in the Report; and it was stated that, 
so soon as it was more matured, its details 
would be submitted to a general meeting of 
the members. The adoption of the Report 
was moved by the Rev. Perceval Frye, and car- 
ried unanimously. The Earl of Munster, after 
he had quitted the chair, in replying to a vote 
of thanks—as cordially given as they were well 
deserved, (for his Lordship has taken an ac- 
tive, and almost personal, interest in the suc-~ 
cess of the institution)—expressed his convic- 
tion that it would meet with yet more distin- 


guished patronage, and more extended success. 
—Daily Papers. 

Canning’s Life Raft-—On Tuesday Mr. Can- 
ning personally experimented with his raft in 


the Thames. The raft can be formed of three 
spars, or yards, or planks, or any similar thing, 
that may be at hand in a few minutes. They 
are simply lashed together transversely, as a 
garden chair, the lower ends having barrels or 
floats attached to them, the upper ones being 
connected by ropes, so as to form a cradle for 
the reception of the wrecked sailor. As far as 
river experiments go, Mr. Canning completely 
succeeded : the apparatus was towed down the 
river by a steam-boat, and, to try its efficacy, was 
forced against the abutment of the bridges in 
passing them, Mr. Canning being in the safety 
cradle, and escaped unhurt. It is said to be capa- 
ble of weathering the heaviest seas, and of effect- 
ing the object in view, where life boats would be 
dashed to pieces. A model may be seen at the 
National Gallery of Practical Science. 

Junction of the Rhine with the Danube.—The 
following particulars are given in a private letter 
from Munich, dated October 8:—The govern- 
ment of Bavaria is now anxiously occupied with 
the consideration of a plan for uniting the Rhine 
with the Danube by means of a canal. Accord- 
ing to the law which received the sanction of 
the Bavarian Chambers, the canal will be com- 
pleted by a company of shareholders, but the 
government is to have the power to take one- 
quarter of the shares. The maximum of toll 
which the proprietors of the canal are autho- 
tized to exact, during 99 years, is fixed at one- 
third of the price which would be charged by 
Waggon for the same distance. The canal will 
have its source in the Danube, near Kellheim. 
Its course will follow the valley of the small river 
@Altmuhl and the Sulz, as far as Neumark; 
from thence the canal will pass in the direction 
of Nuremburg, and pass the river Reignitz, by 
Furth and Bamberg. Its length will be 592,543 
Bavarian feet, or 23} German miles, Its breadth 





will be 54 Bavarian feet, and its depth 34. The 
highest elevation of the canal will be 273 feet 
above the surface of the Danube, near Kellheim, 
and 630 feet above the surface of the Reignitz, 
near Bamberg. This elevation will be attained 
by means of 94 locks.—Morning Herald. 

Tron Rail Road in Egypt.—A Paris paper con- 
tains a letter from Alexandria, which states, that 
the rail-road is to commence at Choubrah, will 
pass near to Cairo, and thence by the sides of Mo- 
kotam, to its termination at Suez. Goods landed 
at Alexandria, are to be sent by steam-boats to 
Alfé by the canal of Mack-Modie, and from 
thence to Choubrah by the Nile. From Chou- 
brah, they will be conveyed by waggons to Suez, 
whence they will be passed on by steam to Bom- 
bay. 

Iron Steam-Poat.—Wednesday morning, the 
13th instant, arrived at our wharf, at five mi- 
nutes after ten o’clock, Mr. G. B. Lamar’s Iron 
Steam-boat John Randolph, from Savannah, 
which she left at ten o’clock on the morning of 
the 11th instant, having a tow boat, one of the 
very largest description, very deeply laden, 
drawing upwards of two feet more water than 
the steam-boat, and another boat of thé ordi- 
nary size, also deeply laden; the traverse from 
Savannah to Augusta having thus been per- 
formed in 71} hours, notwithstanding the de- 
tention on the upper part of the river, from 
its low stage, which prevented the boat run- 
ning part of the night preceding her arrival. 
We have been thus minute in stating the fore- 
going circumstances, as some doubts had been 
entertained and expressed, in consequence of 
some peculiarities in her construction, and her 
very light draught of water, of her ability and 
capacity to tow up heavy-laden boats against 
the powerful current of the Savannah river, 
which doubts must now be removed. We have 
been at some pains in obtaining the most pre- 
cise information on the interesting subject of 
this boat, which gives rise toa new era, not only 
in our local concerns, but also in those of our 
common country. The dimensions of the boat 
are 110 feet in length, 22 feet beam, and 7 feet 
6 inches deep. Her bottom, and for 3 feet up 
her sides, is of the best English rolled iron of 
5-16ths of an inch in thickness, and all above 
of the same description, a quarter of an inch 
thick. Her engine and machinery, weigh about 
seventeen tons, and her single boiler twelve tons; 
with her wood and water on board she draws 
but 2 feet 6inches. She was framed and put 
together in the manufactory of William Laird 
& Son, at Liverpool, who also sent workmen 
out to recruit her here. Her engine is a con- 
densing one, of thirty-six horse power, with a 
five feet stroke, intended to work expansively 
under a pressure of fifteen pounds to the square 
inch. It is from the manufactory of Fawcett, 
Preston & Co. of Liverpool, whose engines are 
solely used by the Steam Company, and whose 
superiority, from their first introduction on this 
river, still deservedly maintain their well-ac- 
quired reputation. If our time would permit, 
there are several interesting circumstances con- 
nected with this boat which it would have given 
us pleasure on the present occasion to commu- 
nicate; but we have now to confine ourselves 
to the two following circumstances: first, that 
with all their talk of iron steam-boats on the 
other side of the water, as yet no iron steam- 
boat has been set afloat in any way to be com- 
pared to the John Randolph, and secondly, in 
corroboration of the fact, and at the same time 
highly flattering to the enterprise of our coun- 
trymen, we have seen, addressed to the owner 
ot the John Randolph, a letter from an eminent 
professor of literature in this country, soliciting 
on behalf of a friend at Vienna in Germany, the 
model and description of the iron boat for the 
purpose of constructing similar vessels for the 
navigation of the Danube.—AugustaHerald, U.S. 





The Mardens and the Daventrys, by Miss Pardoe. 

Young Hearts, a Tale. 

A Translation of Schlegel’s Philosophy of History. 

Notes on Italy and Rhenish Germany, with pro- 
fessional notices of the climate of Italy, and the 
Mineral Springs of Germany, by Edwin Lee, Esq. 

A Journey throughout Ireland, during the Spring, 
Summer and Autumn of 1834. 

Mr. Valpy is preparing for early publication, a new 
Edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, in six monthly 5s. 
volumes, interspersed with many anecdotes and docu- 
ments never before published. Johnson’s Journey to 
the Hebrides, and his Tour into Wales, will be given in 
this Edition. 


Just published.—Philip Van Artevelde, by H. 
Taylor, 2 vols. 12mo. 2nd edit. 12s.—Fisher’s Drawing 
Room Scrap Book, for 1835, 21s.—Statutes at Large, 
4to. Vol. XIII. Part 11.4 & 5 Wm. IV. 18s.—Exley’s 
Physical Optics, 8vo. 5s.—Cruttwell’s Housekeeper’s 
Account Book, for 1835, 4to. 2s.—Recollections of the 
Eighteenth Century, from the French of the Marchio- 
ness de Créquy, 2 vols. 8vo. 2is.—An Account of the 
Present State of the Island of Puerto Rico, by Colonel 
Flinter, 8vo. %s.—Tear’s One Step further in Steno- 
graphy, cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d.—Hours of ‘Thought, in Prose 
and Verse, 32mo. 1s.—Hansard’s Debates, Vol. XXIV. 
(the 4th of the Session of 1834), 30s.—Kidd’s Domestic 
Library: or, Family Adviser, 18mo. 7s. 6d.—Kidd’s 
Useful Library; or, Invalid’s Companion, 18mo. 6s.— 
Paul’sGrecian Antiquities, 2nd edit. 12mo. 7s.— Lenny’s 
Man of Business, 3s. 6¢.—Whewell’s Dynamics, Part 
IL. 8vo. 12s. 6d.—Oxford and Cambridge Nuts to Crack, 
with 6 Plates, fc. Svo. 7s.—Gooch’s Book Reformed 
Parliament, Svo. 3s, 6d.—Tylney Hall: a novel, by 
T. Hood, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d.—The Lady’s Oracle ; 
or, Complete Nursery Book, 1s.—Burton’s Compen- 
dium of Law of Real Property, 8vo. 20s.—The Musical 
Gem, for 1835, 15s.— Memoir of H. More, by Roberts, 
2nd edit. 4 vols. Svo. 36s.—Anne Grey, a novel, edited 
by the Author of Granby, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d.— 
Citation and Examination of Wm. Shakespeare, and 
others for Deer Stealing, &c. from Original MS., post 
Svo. 9s. 6d.—Helen, by Miss Edgeworth, 3 vols. Svo. 
new edit. 31s. 6d.—Swinborne’s Farmer’s Account 
Book, new edit. folio, 9s.—The Wife’s Book ; or, Mar- 
riage Present, 18mo. 3s. 6@.—Freeman’s Farmer’s Ac- 
count Book, cheap edition, (adapted for estates from 50 
to 200 acres), 4to. 5s.— Brougham on Cholera, cr. Svo. 
5s. 6d.—The Keepsake, for 1835, 21s.— Poems, by Mrs. 
Richardson, 2nd Series, cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d.— Anatomy of 
the Seasons, Weather Guide Book, &c. by P. Mur- 
phy, Esq. 8vo. 12s.—Explanation of the principal 
Parables of the New Testament, I8mo, Is. 6d.—Evan- 
gelical Biography, containing the Memoirs of Rowland 
Hill, Wilberforce, and Dr. Waugh, 18mo. Portraits, 
2s. 6d. — Methode facile pour —— la Langue 
Anglaise aux Francais, et aux Etrangers qui parlent 
le Frangais, par L. F. de Porquet, 18mo. 3s. 6d.—Anec- 
dotes of Christian Missions, 18mo. 1s. 6d.—Hamilton’s 
complete Chatechism of Counterpoint, Melody, and 
Composition, 18mo. 2s.—Percy’s Key to the New Tes- 
tament, new edit. 18mo. 2s.—The Martyr of Verulam, 
and other Poems, by Thomas Ragg, 12mo. 2s. 6d.— 
Markham’s Spelling, new edit. 12mo. 1s.—Tables of 
Greek Grammar, l2mo. Is. ; on sheet, Is.; mounted 
on millboard, 2s.—Talboys’ (of Oxford) Catalogue of 
Moder Greek and Latin Poets, &c. Part 1V. 8vo. 1s. 
—The Abolition ofthe Corn Laws, by a Yorkshireman, 
Svo. 1s.— Practical Illustrations of the New Poor Laws, 
exemplified in the Management of the Poor in the 
Parish of Tottenham, 8vo. 1s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

I. H. and W. Q.—Matho, received. 

For all the songs, odes, poems, and the infinite va- 
rieties of verse on ‘ The late Conflagration of the 
Houses of Parliament,’ we return thanks in this general 
acknowledgment,—our obligations, in the language of 
the auctioneers, being “‘ too numerous to particularize2 


We cannot answer the question of ‘ Admirator Athe- 
nei.’ The account we referred to may be found in 
Sharon Turner. 

‘ Gyrn’ and all other correspondents must understand, 
that we have not the power, without loss of more time 
than we could ibly spare, of answering questions, 
respecting the Meteorological Tables of the Royal So- 
ciety. Gyrn is however informed that an Abstract of 
the Society’s Transactivns, from 1800 to 1830, is pub- 
lished. 

We have received a letter from Dr. Bushnan, com- 
plaining of some inaccuracies in our notice of a com- 
munication made by him to the Medical Section of the 
British Association, during the late meeting at Edin- 
burgh. He says, that the worms were discovered in 
the blood of a boy, and not of a woman; that their 
identification with the worms found in ditch-water, has 
been accounted for in a pamphlet which he has pub- 
lished on the subject; and that, having carefully ex- 
amined the statements made by the mother of the boy, 
he can see no ground for the charge of imposture 
brought against her by the surgeons of the Dumfries 
Hospital. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


U NIVERSITY of LONDON.—EVENING 
LECTULRES—Session 1534-5. 
LATIN—Tuesday and Friday, at 7 o'clock, On the Formation of 
te Latin Language ; the Princ iples Of its Prosody and its 
etres. 
EK—Monday and Thursday, at 7 o' dren On Aristophanes. 
5 CRII—Tuesday and Friday, at 6 0’cl 
HISTORY—Tuesday, at 7, and Friday, at | elf-past 7 o'clock. 





re, £3. 
LAW—Monday and Wednesday, ata sper before 7, and 
Friday, at half-past6 o’clock, — 
THOMAS COATES, Sec. 


Council il Room, 16th Oct, 1834. 


yh. BELGRAVE LITE R ARY “and 

ENTIFIC INSTETUTION.—At the uext EVENING 

MEETING. on MONDAY, 27th inst., Mr. i S. EISDELL will 

read a Paper ‘Ou Commerce, and the Mode of its Loflueuce in 

the Production of Weaith’—To commence at 8 o'clock 

A Lecture every Vuesdey Evening at the same hour, 

(By — of the Couneil,) 

CYRUs RL E DM NDS 








peretary. 









ARYLE BON E LITERARY and 
sc [ENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 
1 ard’s-strect, Portman square, 
Patron2—Tii e Right Hon. the Lord Chancellor, 
President—Jowu Hemming, Esq. 
The following Lectures will e delivered during the ensuing 


u eri 
By John Wallis, Es¢ 
oe 
Dr. Lineh.. 





++Ou oe Relation between Cause and 











liest Fire-arms, 

c neta or ne anak. 
On Elo ution, aud the P rssions. 

On the Philosophy of Vision. 

+-On Castellated Archiiecture. 
du Mental and Bodily Discipiine. 

Basil Moutaga, Esq....-Gu the Advantages of Kuowledge. 
Rev. Dr. Lardner, F.8.5....00 Babbage’s Calculating Machine, 

The Reading-room, supp lie ad with a veriety of Morning, Even- 
ing, and Foreign Newspapers, with every Periodical Work of 
merit, is open trom. nine in the moraing ull eleven at night. 

A valuable and extensive Libriry of circulation and reference, 
to which bas recently been presented the Public Records, by 
order of the Hou, Commissioners of the Record Board, ix open 
daily to Members ; and Classes are estavlished for instruction in 
Natural Philosophy), Chenpstry, Botany, the French Lauguage, 















and Music.—Subscriptions, two gu 'neas per annum, 
: = G, li, GARNE tT, Hon. Sec, 
HE WI INTER EXHIBITION of the 
SOCIE ae OF BRITISH ART hago 5, SUFFOLK-STREKT, 





LL East, comprising Works of the Italian, Dutch, 
Flemish, aud English Schools, is NOW, OPEN from 10 till dusk. 
Admission, is, 
R. B. DAVIs, Secretary. 








Sales by by Auction. 


MISCELLANEOUS . Books AND NOVELS, 
By Mes-rs. SOUTHGATE, SON, and GRIMSTON, at their 
‘Roows, 22, Fieet-street, "THIS DAY (Saturday), and tive 
following days (Sunday excepted), at half-past 12 o’clock each 


day, 

YOMPRISING Montfaucon’s Antiquities, 

J vols, p.—B ydell’s Shakspeare, 9 vols. mor.—Mus 
Frangrise, 4 vols. mor erected 3 Bible, 6 vols. —lodd’s Johusn’s 
Dictionary, 3 vols au Miscellany, by Park, 10 sols.— 
Anuuals for 1e34—Geu tle man’s May ne to 1634, 152 vols,— 
M nihiy Review to 1834, 207 vols.—Best editions o: the Works of 
Hume, Smotlet, Gibbo Rovertson, Rollin, Fielding, Paley, 
Scott, Crabbe, Shakspeare—Extensive Coilection of ‘American 
Lit rature, 209 vols, uniformly bound; &e. Ac. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues, price 1s. had at the Roows, 



















Books on Astrology, Mathematics, Alchemy, 
and the Occuli Sciences, on SATURDAY, November 1, and five 
following days (Sunday excepted): being the hrst Portion of the 
extensive STOCK of Mr. DICKSON, of St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
retiring from the book business.—Catalogues will be forwarded 





to those Gentlemen who will favour Messrs. 5, and Co. with 
their address, 
ANCIENT ARMOUR. 


A very valuable Assemblage of ANCIENT 
Armour, comprising seve stay omplete Suits, beautiful Specimens 
of Ancient Weapons, Fire-Arms, Cross-Bows, &c.: being the 
entire Collection of EDWARD LESLIE, Esy., re tiring invo the 
country. —C atalogue sare pre varing. 

N.B. Valuations of every description of Property for the pay- 
ment of the legacy duty, &c. 





LIBRARIES AND COLLECTIONS OF 
W. L. NEWMAN, Esq 

Messrs, SOUTHGATE, SON, and GRID STON, respectfully an- 
nounce that they he “ve re ved instructions from the 
of the late W. L. NE ry MAN, Esq. City Solicitor, to SE 
PUBLIC AUCTION, about "the Middle of NOVE MBE R, at 
their Rooms, 22, Fleet street, his entire Collections, comprising 
VALUABLE LAW LIBRARY » con- 

taining all the best Reports to the present time, 

A MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY, 
Tneluding Dugdale’ s M» and other Works—Hasted’s 
en ~~ Curtis’s Fiora vensis, 6 vols.—Lysou’s Lon- 
dou, 5 vols.—Grose’s Antiquities, 8 vol-.—Chronicles, by Arnold, 
Holliushed, &e.—Valuable Collection of scarce Tracts, Prints, Wc. 
relating to the City of Londou—Paintings, framed and glazed 
Prints, &c. &e. 

* Catalogues are preparing, and will be forwarded to those 
Geutiemen who willfavour Messts, 5. vane Co. with their address, 


THE LATE 




























| | AMPSTEAD.—COTTAGE to LET, with 

LA GE GARDEN.—Delizhifally situated in Wentwerth- 
place, Downsbire til, a small, neat COTTAGE, with Drawing- 
room aud Dining reom opemag with folding-coors, tour Bed- 
rooms, excellent K eus, ce, A large addition to the garden 





was made hy purchase, during the residence of the proprietor. 
For particulars inquire of Mr, Green, House Agent, Downshire 
Hill, or on the premises, 





NORTH LONDON HOSPITAL, ST. PANCRAS. 
pus Hospital will be open for the Admnis- 


sion of Patients on Saturday, the Ist of November. 
ysicians. 
John Eliiotson, M.D. Cantad., Professor of Medicine, University 
of London, 
A. T. Thomson, M.D. Professor of Materia Medica, University 
of London, 
Robert Carswell, M.D. 
University of London, 
Obstetrical Physicim, 
David D. Davis, M.D. Professor of Midwifery, University of 
oudvii. 


Professor of Pathological Anatomy, 


Surgeons. 
Samuel Cooper, Exq. Professor oT Surgery, ge em 
Rubert Liston, Esq. late Surgeou to the Royal Infirmary, 
Edinburgh, 


| Richard Quaiu, Esq. Demonstrator of Anatomy, University of 


London 
Hospital Assistant 
Join H ee | oe D. late House Surzeou of the London University 
is, . oun 
Stude: at are are aauliies to witness ihe Practice of the Hospiiai on 
the follow: ng Ter 
For pe a tual Admission to the Medical and Surgical 
Pra .° * 25 guineas, 









ae weer eee 
Fer tee like Attendance duriug six “Mouths: 3 
For Atte adance during one Year upon either the 
Physician’s or Surgeou’s Practice separately.... 15 
For the like Attendance during six Mouths ........ 10 
These Fees have been relinquished by the Physicians and 
bi = yons of the Hospital, and are devote. to the maintenance of 
tue Establisament. 
Entrance Fees. 
Strangers will be admitted to inspect ‘the ‘Hospital on the 














28th, and 29th instant. 
Oct. 21, 183. WM. L iNT TOT?Y, Secretary. 
roreE LAND FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 








COMPANY, Exeter, and 20, New Bridge-street, London. 
IFE INSURANCES are effected by this 
Society apon reduced Rates, the Assured partic ipe Ming in 

tue protits, Which are declared at the end of every tiith year, 
FIQE.—Persous iisuring against Fire are also eniiiled to par- 
ticipate in the protits of this department. The Renewal Rees ipts 
due at Michaelmas are ready for delivery at the Oiice ia Towa, 

and at the Agencies throughout the om 

Agent for Paris, G. G. Bennis, Es Rue Neuve St. Angus- 















tin, with whom Assurances car cled upon the hives of per- 
sous resident in France without aduitio: val ‘ es . 
. ANDERTON, 
OMOTER LIFE “ASSURANCE and 


n 

al 
P ANNUITY COMPANY, 
London. 

The Premiums of this Office are lower than ony offered 
to the Pubiic, as ie subdjoined es as will show, both for 
short terms and the whole period of Li 
Annual Premiums required a | an Assurance of £100. on a select 

jie. 


9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 


SEVEN YEARS. w 


AGE. ONE YEAR. 1OLK LIFE. 
20 0 15 017 3 1 oil 8 
30 ‘eas 33 6 22 2 
40 -. out 217 0 
50 ti 5 } 2 2 10 | se 


act, at the time of taking ont their Policies, 
ws in any Way most suilavie to their circum. 








to pay their Pr 
stances aud couve 

Officers in - Areey and a when in active service, Pe 
afflicte aud « aud such as are g 








° 
Secs can be passed dailv. 
MICHAEL SAWAR 


iD, Secretary. 





: Just published, ix in onal Svo. price 4s. 6d. 
SONNETS, and other Short P 0 EMS, 
KJ chielly on Sac op J Subjec 
B AWUEL “HIND, 
Printed ie B. Fellowes, Lu 


DD. 
ate-street. 








In small svo. price 3s. 6d. 
rTNHE SHELLEY 
Reprinted a <4 Athen: including Poetry and 
Prose, by the lace PERCY BYSSHE EL , witha MEMOIR 
ot i 7 le Sdaten Schioolfeliow, and Friend, CAPTAIN 
MEDW 


PAPERS 





Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORK 
Are just ready tor publication, 
By Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY. 


A new edition, revised, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a 4to. Atlas of 
i 


RIENTAL” MEMOIRS. 
ws’ Pt a nee in India. 


Comprisiug ot Narrative of 17 
MONT ALEMBERT, 





JAMES FORBES, Es 
Edited by his Dangiiter, the Countess de 


THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Iu 1832-3-4. In 2 vols. Sve. with Plates. 
By C.D. ARF WEDSON, Esq. 


By Order of the Lords C caeanuniains of the Admiralty. 
_ In 2 vols. svo, with num» rous Plates, 
VOYAGE OF H.M.S. CHANTIC LE ER, 
Made in the Years 1829, 1830, 1831, ander the Command "of the 
late Capt. HENKY POSTER, RIN. FERS. 
By W. HW. B. WEBSTER , Surgeon of the Vessel. 


4 
VILLAGE REMINISCENCES. 
By AN OLD — In 3 vols, post 8¥o. 





New Edi tion, revised by he Author, in 2 vols. Post svo. 
R A N C 


SOCIAL, LITERARY, and POLITICAL, 
By HENRY L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 


New Edition, revised and corrected, 3 vols. post 6vo. 


By MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


A 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
In &vo. with Piates, price 12s. 
RANSACTIONS of the GEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY of PENNSYLVANIA, Vol. I. Part I. 

This work contains an Essay on the Sons” Rezions of the 
United States, and a Report on the Rappahanock Gold Mines ig 
Virginia. 

” In Svo. with numerous Figures of She'ls, price 18s, 
Contributions to Geology. By Isaac Lee, of 
eee | 








n 12mo, with coloured Plates, price 8s. 
New Fresh- Water Shells of the United States, 
By T. A. ae 
In 8vo. with 6 Plates, price 7s. 6d. 
The American Journal of Science and Arts, 
Conducted by Benjamin Silliman, M.D. L.L.D. &e. No. 54, 
0. Rich, 12, Red Lion-square. 


Just re-published, by W rexhenarae, er square, are, in 10} royal 


EORGE HERBE RT" '$ COUNTRY PAR. 

SON, and SACRED POEMS, complete, with Life from 
IZAAC WALTON, —Also, in separate vi lunes, 

Herbert’s Country Parson, price 2s. 6d. And 

The Temple; Sacred Poems and Private 
Ejaculations, price 3s. 

In applying tor the above, please to specify Washbourne’s 
royal 22mo0. Editions, which may be had of ail Booksellers ig 
various styles of binding. —Also, lately re-published, 

Clark’s Introduction to Heraldry. 12th edit. 
improved. Price 9s. plain; 20s, coloured; and 12s. prepared for 
colour, 


Elven’s Heraldry of Crests ; 4000 Plates. 10s. 
Leith Hey’s Narrative of the Peninsular 


War. 2 vols. Price 10s. 6d. 
Tales ofa Physician. 2 vols. Price 10s. 6d. 
Endless Amusements. Pilates; whole cloth 
and | lettered, Price 2s. 6d. ae ae 
8, New Burlington streei, 
BENTLEY'S NEW ee 
In 3 vols. post 8 
HE LAStT DAYS “at POMPEII. 
By the Author of ‘Eugene Aram,’ ‘England and the 
Euglish,” &e. 


MR. 


vols. 8vo. with P' 
WAN DERINGS IN NEW SOutH WALES, 
BAIAVIA, PEDIK CUAST, SINGAPURE, AND CHINA, 


BEING THE 
JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST 
Tn those © ounitries during 1832, 1833, and 1834, 
By RGE BENNETT, Esq. F.LS, 
Full of interesting faets relative to © conulen stil very little 
known, or impertectly investigated.”—United Service Journal, 
3. 





i: 


Tn 2 vols. 8vo. 
T 


With SKETCHES of SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 
In a Series of Letters written during a Residence in those 
Jountries. 
Now first published. 
By WILL TAM BEC KFORD, Esq. 
Author ol * Vathe 
* Rich in scenes of beauty and of life. 1 Atheneun. 


2 vols, Svo. with 2 Portraits, 
MEMOIRS OF HENRY SALI, ESQ., F.R.S, 
His Britannic a ty’s late Consul- General in Egypt. 
INCLU DING. His CORRESPON DENCE, 
By JOHN JAMES HALLS, Foq 
«A very gratifying history of a chequered life.”"—Allas. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and went 
DISCOVE RIES IN ASIA 
By the Rev. F.V.J. ane. 
British Chapiain at Smyrna. 
Including a Descripuon of the Ruins of Antioch in Pisidia, and 
several other € ties. 

“ A work of permanent and unileeting interest.””"—Asiatic Jour, 

“ Not inferior in importance to any production which has 
Many years come before us.”—Sun. 


INOR; 





6. 
Ing Eb” $vo. with numerous Engravings by Landseer, 
THE hel 42-4 - IN WALES. 
By Capt. MEDWIN, 

Author of *C pnserentions of Lord Byron.” 

“4 brace of very pleasant, agreeable, gossiping volumes, that 

must interest and amuse every one.”"—New Sporting Mag. 


vol, post 8vo, 
THE NAVA iL oO YP ICER’S GUIDE 
For PREPARING SHIPS for SEA 
Ly Liew. CHARLES MARTELLI, RN, 
** An exceiieut work, that must take its place in every mid- 
shipenass’ s berth.”—Naval and Military Gazelle. 
8 








THIRD EDITION, oo tere and corrected, by the Aathor, 
vols. post bY, e : 
ENGLAN D AND THE ENGLISH. 
By E. L. BULWE2, Esq. VP. 
Author \ A, “pe rinam,” * manos ‘Aram,’ &e. 
‘To which is now first .dded, 
THE LATE EVENIS AND THE LATE 
CHANGES, 
9 
ng ord AN D CHEAPER EDITION. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. with fine pore 
LETTERS “OF HORACE LPOLE 
TO SIR HORACE MANN. 
Now first published, Edited by LORD DOVER, 
Who has added Notes and a Memoir of Walpole. 


A VIEW OF 


Ina neat ‘peckes volume, printed and em bellished uniformiy 
ith the Waverley Novels, com) lete tor 6 


4 Str R OT H E Dd. 





Translated from Manzoui’s celebrated ‘1 Promessi Sposi.? 
With a Biographical and Critic | Preface. 
Forming the 43rd Volume of 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES: 
#,4* The succeeding Volumes will be duly aunouuced. 
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Price 12. 8s. in boards, and 1/. 10s. in silk, illustrated by 72 Vignettes, in the same manner 
as ‘ ITaty,’ 


POEMS. By SAMUEL ROGERS, Esa. 


CoMPRISING THE 


T. CADELL, Strand; 


‘PLEASURES OF 


MEMORY, ‘HUMAN LIFE,’ &e. 


and E, MOXON, Dover- street. 








Tn the press, 


M Printed 4 T.t ~ kh 2 " aote | m. t 


Just received 
| eum DE 


Dulaa and Co. 37, 








, 
GOTHA, 1836. 
Soho-square. | Bas teal 
ABINET (POCKET) BIBLE, beautifully 
printed, with 24 highly-fiuished Plates engraved on Sieci, 
degantly bound, price If», 
J ohn Vau Voorst, : 3, Paternoster-row. — 
: This ru is published, in foolscap, price 5s. cloth, 
AUSTUS. A new Transiation iato English 
Blank Verse, from the German of Goethe, 
= Simpkio and Marshall, London. 
2nd edition, in 2 vols, pric e 128, hoards, 
HILIP VAN ARTEV ELDE; 
A eerie reerey In two Parts, 
y HEN TAYLOR, Esq. 
rdvard een Dover-street. 


Just published, in foolscap 8vo. with 94 Tilustrations, 6s. 67. loth, 
NE SURGEON'S PRACTICAL GUIDE 
in DRESSING, and in the METHODIC APPLICATION 
of BANDAGES. 
By THOMAS CUTLER, M.D. 
Late Siaff Surgeon in tre Belgian ar 
Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller “aud Publisher to the 
University of London, Upper Gower-street. 


On Monday, October 27, will be pablished, the 2ad edit. of 
WEEMOIRS of the LIFE and CORRE- 
it SPONDENCE of Mra, HANNAH NORE. 

sy WILLIAM ROBERTS, B-q. 
Witha fine Portrait by Finden, from the Pic ture by Opie. In 
4v aes seo. price 3is. in cioth. 





Pubiishe lbv 2. B Seeley aod W. Buruside; and sold by 
Lt and Sons, Fleet- street. 








PARKES's C = ICAL 
ew Edition, 
Jost published, in rt 13th edition, 15s. boards, 

HE CHEMICAL CATECHISM. 
By the late SAMUEL PARKES, F.L.G, and W.s. &e. &c. 
Author of ‘Chemical Essays,’ ‘Rudiments of Chemistry,’ &c. 
Revised and arlapted to the present state of Chemical Science, 

by E. Y. Broylev, Jon. A.L.S., of the London Bnsti:ution, 
_london : Lous gman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & L ougman. 


CATECHISM, 








Published this day, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 8s. 
ECTURES on the ORDINARY AGENTS 
of LIFE, as applicable to THERAPEUTICS and HYGIENE, 
or we Uses of the Atmosphere, Habitations, Baths, Clothing, 
Climate, Exercise, apg Drinks, &c. in the Treatment and 
Prevention of Disea 
By AL E “XANDER KILGOUR, M.D. 

Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; and Longman and Co. 
London. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 

MENT OF SCIENCE. 
This day is published, price tzs. in boards, 

EPORT of the THIR yy MEETING of 
d the BRITISH ASSOCIATION ¢ ¥ the ADVANCEMENT 
a SCIENCE, hetd at Cambridge in 163° 

J hu Murray, Albe 'marie-sirec t. 


“Just published, Svo. price is. sewe 


\ ISERY in the MIDST of PL ENTY! 
i or, the PERVERSION of she POOR_LAW . 
By the Rev. J. ROSWORTH, LL.D. F.LRLS. FLAS. 
Member of the Royal crave ty Bt and Vicar of Little 
” uck 
__4J. Hatchard and Son, 187, 


Piccadilly. 


Just published, price 2s. in green cloth, 

NGLISH GRAMMAR made SHORT and 
EASY; or, English divested of Latinity. Designed for 

the Use of both “ye Schools Private Families, 

By M.W 
Late Scholar of Tri uJ : ‘oles xe, ri “Author of « Solu- 
tions of the Cambit'’ge Probiems,’ ‘A oe ees putary on New- 
ton’s Principia,’ *‘The Private Tater,’ ‘Alma Mater,’ aud 
many other Works, Classical aut L.terary. 

London: Shaw and Sous, 137, Fetter- 
Co. Paternoster-row ; ; and Stevenson and S 









Sherwood and 
pridge. 





_ 103 vols, 12mo0. price 15s, boards, 
UY RIVERS, the OUTL AW; 
A TALE OF GEORGIA. 
Printed for A. K. Newman and Co, London. 
Where may be had, just ready, 
yy liriam Coftin; or, the Whale Fishermen. 
2 vols. 15s, 
Mysterious Bridal, 
R.Stone. 3 vols. 15s. 
Rimualdo; or. 
lend. 3 vols. 168. 6d. 
Ellen, Countess of Castle Howel. 
Bennett. 3rd edit, 4 vols. 1d 
The Pauper Boy. 
3vols, 185, 


and other Tales. By 
By W. HH. 
By Mrs. 
By Rosalia St. Clair. 


Castle of Badajos. 


ahersonation. By Selina Davenport. 3 vols. 


By Mrs. 
By Judge James Hall. 


, or, Jew and Gentile. 
Grimston. 2 vols. 16s. 


entucky; a Tale. 
+ 108, 





APTAIN ROSS’S NARRATIVE of his 

FOUR YEARS’ RESIDENCE in the ARCTIC REG ae 
written and published by Himself, at the command of His Me 
jesty, is now printing, and will be "ready for delivery in Deeem- 
ber. It contains 28 Engravings on Steel Plates, by the most 
eminent Artists, aud is published by subscription, in quartic: the 
demy edition at 2¢, 2s., and the royal, with severat of the Plates 
coloured, at 2d, 6d.—Azents throaghout the country are par- 
ticularly requested to send an account of the Co; ies ordered, 
specityiog for which Edition, to the Office, 156, Regent street, 
by the 15th of November, 
qingrrment is authorized to be received but on delivery of the 

ork. 

















HARFER’S MISCELLANY. 
NEW 1 TNCLE. published, price 3s, 6d. cach, neatly bound, 
XI. NC LE PHILIPS CONVERSA- 
TIONS with the CHILDREN about the TRUTH of 
the CHRISTIAN. RELIGIO 
** An excellent little value for Sunday. or Sunday school or 
Sunday cottage reading.”"—Lit. Gaz. * One of the mauy ex- 
cellent volumes which have come across to us from the other side 
of the Atlantic.” —Atheneum, 7 

XII. Uncle aap's Conversations with the 
Children about VIRGINIA 
ne O. Kieh, 12, Red Lion-square, — 

Just | published, 8vo, price Is. sewed, Part Iv. of 
A. TALBOYS’ CATALOGUE, con- 
¢ — taining Modern, Greek, and Latin Poets, a large Col- 
fection; Misceliaveous Greek aud Latin Works; recently -printed 
Classics, and Books ee ted with Ciassical Literature. 

Also, Part Til., containing L ons, Gram- 
mars, Philology, and V ke connected with Classic al Literature; 
Greek and Latin Classics, Commentaries and Translations. 
8vo. 2s., returuc “" to Pare lasers, 

Oxtord: D. A, Talvoys, and G. Browne; 
Marshall, London. 










and Simpkin and 





his day is published, Svo. 6s, board 
NE W INTERPRETATION of a POR- 
TION of the THIRD CHAPTER of GENESIS, viewed 
iu Connexion with other Parts of the Bible; including an Eu- 
quiry into the lutreduction, Nature, aud Extent of Satanic lu- 
uence in the World, 
London: J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 








This day is pablishe d, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price a. "s 
Qc: AVIA ELPHINSTONE,a Manx Story; 


and LOIS, a Drama, founded on a Legend in the Noble 


Family of ——. 
By Miss ANNE TALLANT. 
John Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly, 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 2nd edit. 18mo., Is. 6d, 

The Practice Book; containing Lessons in 
Dictating, with Questions, intended to remove Difficulties in 
English © = 5g and to communicate interesting historical 
and natural Facts 


Just published, in 2 vals, 8vo. pric e 21s. in board 
ECOLLECTIONS of the EIGHTEE NT H 
CENTURY, from 1710 to 1800. Transtated from the 
French of the M ake HIONESS DE CREQU). 
.ondon: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 
Of whom may be had, 
Simeon South’s Letters from France and 
Belgium, in 1832 3-4. 2 vols. 6vo. with 13 Portraits. 26s. 
“A very line Soon of France and Belgium as tuey now 
are.”—Lit, 
“ The writer ‘of this work is undoubtedly a man of talent.”— 
Athenaeum, 


ISTOIRE. GE) ERAL EB et et - PITTO- 
RESQUE de la Marine en France. Par EUG. SUE. 
Pablished in weekly Parts, in Paris and in London, 

Sand, Jacques, a Novel. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 
1834. 158. 

Revue des deux Mondes, a French and Fo- 
reign Review-Magizine. Publixbed in Paris and in London 
twice a month. Subscription pice, tor a year, 2/. ts.; six 
months, 1/. 6s.; and three months, 15s, 

London : J.B. Bailliére, 219, Regent street. 
*,* J. B. B. sells all Foreign Works at one shilling for one 
franc of their publication. 


r > rar 

ICTIONNAIRE RAISONNE, 

= que, Synonymique et Polyglotte des term 
ature “ier ge VAnatomie, His 
rales, PAstronomie, ba Botasique, 
e, la Geographie ph saique, ta Geologie, la Mineralogie, la 
Physique, la Zoolegie. Par A. J. J. JOURDAN, 2 fort vols, 
8vo. Paris, 1634. 18s. 


Dictionnaire de l’Industrie Manufacturiere, 
Commerciale et Agricole, ouvrage accompagné d'un grand 
nombre de figures intercalees dans le te xte, par MM. Baudri- 
wont, Blanqui Aine,Coriolis, D’Arcet, Despretz, Xe, &c. 10 vols, 
8vo. Les vols. | et 2 sont en vente, Pp tix de chaque, 8s. 

Raspail, Nouveau Systeme de Chimie Or- 
ganique, foneé sur des Méthodes Nonvelles d’Observations. With 
12 Piates, coloured. Svo, Paris, 1833. 10s, 

London: J. B. Builliére, Foreign Bookseller, 219, Regent-street. 


DR. ADAM CL AREK'S BIBLE, VOL, IV. 
In imperial Svo. price 20s., and in 4to. price 30s. in cloth beds, 
Rk. ADAM CLARKE’S COMMENTARY 
on the SCRIPTURES, Volume the Fourth, (the First of 
the Old ‘Testament,) containing Genesis to Deuteronomy in- 

clasive. 

Al-o, now ready, new edition of Part I. in imp. 8vo. 2s., and 
in 4to, 35.; to be published every fortuighi, antl completed in 





etymo- 
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: Printed, by assignment of the Executors, for Thomas 
Tegg and Son, Cheapside ; and sold by every other Bookseller 
in the United Kingdom, 











Just published, ensbelli-bed with 13 Plates, engraved on steel in 
the best manner, ¢ nily bound iv morocco, price 128, 


lg CHRIstTi A} N KEEPSAKE, and 
wae Y ANNI 
Ea sity san dow “WILLIAM ELLIS 
N.B. indie P soak of the Viates, Imperial 4to. (limited to 30 


sel- 





' 2. 
Also, containing 36 Plates, FISHER’S 
3 ROOM SCRAP BOOK for 1835. 
. E.L., aud Masic by H. Russel, 4to, tastefully 





DRAW 
With Poems by 
bound, price 21s. 
London: Fister, Son, and Co.; 
man and Co.; and (. ‘Ti: 
burgh; and Ogle, Glasgow, 


GRANADA AND THE ALHAMBRA, 
Just published, 





Simpkin and Marshall ; Long- 
Wakeman, Dublin; Oliphant, Edin- 





ENNINGS’S LANDSCAPE ANNUAL 
e or 1835; or, TOURIST in SPAIN: commencing with the 
Ancien rori-h Kingdom of G anada, ivelading the Palace ~4 





the Alhamiva. Hilvetrated with vt engraved Plates, and 

VWood-cut Vignettes, from Drawings bv Me. DAVID ROBE RTS, 

The Literary Depart — by Mr. THOMAS ROSCOE, Bound 

in green moreceo, price 1. ts. A very limited number on 

roval Sve, India feces of the Plates, with an additional set of 

Wood-cuis on ludia paper, bound in more ¥CCO, price 2d, 12s, 6d. 
‘This day is publisheu, 

The Proof Illustrations of the above; en- 
graved by the most ewinent Artisis, from Drawings by David 
Roberts. 

Proofs on India prper, posed Sattes 

Dito, with Letter 
















printed on “jadia p per, prive 5s. 6d. 
al worthy of being vamed in the same 
breath with it this year.”—Old Engloud, 
“On the whole, me *L audscape Annual’ is the best we have 
seen this year.” —Sa 
London: Robert Jennings and Co, 62, Cheapside. 
59, ore at Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inu Fields. 
few davs, to be had of all Bookseller-, 
HE NOR i H AMERICAN REVIEW, 
No. 85, for oc TOBER, price 6s. sewed. 
The Christian Examiner and General Review, 
No. 64, for September, price 3s ripe 
Richard James Kennet’, Agent, whe will forward Communi-+ 
cations, Advertisements, and Books for Review, intended for 
either of the above Jonrnals, 
American Cc ati logue of Books, gratis. 











MR. TIDD. PR AYT’S EDITION OF THE POOR- 
LAW ACT. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 2 

HE ACT for the AMENDMENT and 

BETTER ADMINISTRATION of 

THE LAWS RELATING TO THE POOR. 
With Explanatory Notes, and a Copious Index, 
By JOHN TIDD PRATT, . Barrister-at-Law, 

Who assisted in pr ring the Bill. 
ond edit. with a Prefoce, coutaining a Poplar Outline of the Act 
B wes (Publisher to the Poor-Law Commissioners) 

Rie-sive et. 















FOREIGN CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
Just published, price 4s, boards 
ACEY’S CATALOGUE of his 
FOREIGN CIRCULATING LIBRARY, containing 
nearly 6009 Volumes, of every Department ot Continental Litera- 
ture, of vew and interesting Works to the present time, particu- 
larty those of French and German, 
Terms to be had at 4, Old Broad-street, Royal Exchange; and 
T. Boosey aud Co, 285 Holies-sireet, ¢ ‘avendish-square. 











This day is published, price 2s, 
"THE HAND-BOOK of PLAIN BOTANY; 
or, Linngwan Lessons on Common Plants, for Field and 
Garden Practice. 
By JAMES RENNIE, A.M, 
London: Orr and Smith, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, 
Where may be had, price ts. 3d. 
The Hand-Book of Allotment Agriculture, 
in Principle and Practice. 
Aud, price 1s. 9d. 
The Hand-Book of Gardening, for the Use 
of S Sc hanks and Self-instroction, 

The above little books are particalariy recommended to 
ee ‘notice of persons interested in the furtherance of the Allot- 
ment System. = aa pms 
ene, day is published, évo. sewed, Is. ‘. 

WO SERMONS, preached in the Parish 

Church of Eastington, wear Stroud, Gloucestershire, on 

Friday, ust 1, 1834, and on Sanday, Angust 3, 1834; witha 

view to improve the joyfal Event of the Redemption of Slaves 

in the Weet i by Reflections on the better Freedom which 

Christ impart 
By the Rev. 3. w. , BATHE RELL, M.A. Rector of Eastington. 
outon. J. Hatehard and. Sen, 187, Piccadilly. 
N.B. Ih " eth will be published, by the same Author, 

‘ine Sermons on the C atechism. 





NATIONAL AND SOCIAL EDUCATION, 
PRIVATE FAMILIES AND SEMINARIES FOR YOUTH, 
NH E DUTIES of MEN. 

By SILVIO PELLICO 
With a Portrait, and a Life ot the sae, by THOS. ROSCOE, 
Author of ‘The Landscape A) ual * Lives of the Novelists,’ 
‘Trauslator of * Viv Te “ Years * Tapris muinent,’ &c, &C. 
ive legantly bound. 
Richter aud Co.; and to be had of all 








Longman and Co. ; 
Publishers 
“Tra 









«1 by the practised pen of Mr. Roscoe, who has pre- 
fixed a t interesting biographical sketch, and already deser- 
vedly successful, the pure and elevated morality of the work 
readers it a most excellent present for young men in every 
country.” — Foreign Quarterly Revie, 

“Parents will surely see the propriety of encouraging such 
prodactions; for it is their interest in every posible way to point 
out to their children the path to be chosen for life. It is scarcely 
possible that a book more admirably adapted for this object will 
fall within their reach.”— Vonthly Review. 

In the press, 


The Duties of Women in the Nineteenth 
Century. 
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INTERESTING NEW 





WORKS 


PUBLISHED FOR HENRY COLBURN, BY R. BENTLEY, LONDON; BELL AND BRADFUIE, EDINBURGH; JOHN CUMMING, DUBLIN; Anp 


HISTORICAL WORKS. 


I. 
EMOIRS of the LIFE and TIMES of 
the GREAT LORD BURLEIGH, 
Lord High Treasurer of England during the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth; with Extracts from his Private Correspondence 
and Journals. 
y the Rev. Dr. NARES 
Regius Professor of he ok History in the U niversity of Oxford, 
3 vols. 4to, with Portraits. 

“ This elaborate work is of the highest national interest; it 
embraces and discusses a multitude of great historical, biogra- 
phical, religious, and political questions, and throws much light 
upon an era of almost unparalleled national and universal im- 
portance.”"—Lit. Gazette. 





Il. 
LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
REVOLUTION OF 1688. 
Edited by LORD DOVER. 
With curious Anecdotes elucidating the History and Manners 


ofthat Time, Now first published from the Originals, with Notes 
and a Preface. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 1. 5s. 


THE 


Ill. 
MEMOIRS OF LADY FANSHIIAWE, 
Wile of the Rt. Hon. Sir Richard Fanshawe, Bart. Ambassador 
from Charles IH. to the Court of Madrid, Written by Herself. 
Svo0. 98. 


Iv. 
HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF ENGLAND, 
From its Commencement to the Restoration of Charles IT. 
By WILLIAM GODWIN, Esq. Complete, in 4 vols. 8vo. 2/.16s, 
Either of the Volumes may be had separately to complete sets. 


*« This workis a solid proof of great endowments and abilities.” 
—Literary Gazette. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND DIARIES OF THE 
EARLS OF CLARENDON & ROCHESTER, 

Comprising minute particulars of the Revolution, &c. &e. 
Published trom the Original Manuscripts, with Notes. In 2vols, 
4to. illustrated with tine Portraits (copied from the originals by 
Re rmission of the Right Hon, the Earl of Clarendon), and other 

sngravings. Sl. 5s. 
VI. 
THE CROMWELLIAN DIARY OF 
THOMAS BURTON, ESQ. 
Member in the Parliaments of the Protectors Oliver and Richard 
Cromwell, from 1656 to 1659. 

Now first published from the original Autograph Manuscript ; 
with an Introduction, and Notes, historical and biographical, 
In 4 large vols. 8vo, with Plates. 2/. 8s. 

“Every library, which pretends to contain an historical col- 
lection, must possess itself of Burton’s Diary~—it is as indis- 
pensable as Burnet or Clarendon.”’—Atlas. 

VII. 
MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF JOHN EVELYN, ESQ. 
The celebrated Author of ‘ Sylva,’ &c. 

With the Private Correspondence between Charles I., Sir Ed- 
ward Nicholas, the Earl of Clarendon, Sir Richard Browne, xe 
&c. Edited by W. BRAY, F.S.A. &c. New edition, in 5 vols. 
8vo. with Portraits and other Plates. 2. 5s. 

VIII. 
EVELYN’S LITERARY REMAINS ; 

Forming the 3rd Vol. of the 4to. edition of his Memoirs. Uni- 
formly printed, and containing upwards of 550 pages. 24. 2s. 

** As long as there remains a page of his numerous writings, 
and as long as Virtue and Science hold their abode in this island, 
his memory will be held in the utmost veneration,” 





Ix. 
MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
SAMUEL PEPYS, ESQ. F.RS. 
Secretary to the Admiralty in the Reigns of Charles I. and 
James H., and the intimate friend ot the celebrated John Evelyn. 
Edited by "Lord BRAY BROOKE. Ni wedil, in 5 vols. 8vo. embel- 
lished with Poriraitsand other Eugravings by the first Artists. 2/.5s. 


THE LIVES OF. “I HE RIGHT HON. 
FRANCIS NORTH, BARON GUILFORD, Lord Keerer of the 
Great Seal ender King Charles Il. and King James U1.; of the 
HON, SIR DUDLEY sional Cowmi~ of the Customs, 
au! afterwards of the Treasury, to King = 11.3; and of the 
HON. and R ae DR. JOHN ORI H, Master of Trinity Co lege, 
Cambridge, and Cierk of the Closet to King Charkhs th. By the 
Hon. ROGER "NOR 1H. With Notes and Ulustrations, Historical 
on Biographical. A new edition, in3 vois. 80. with Portraits. 
il. 78. 

* This work isan essential link in the chain of English history, 
and is indispensable to the higher class of libraries.” —Gentle- 
man’s Mag. 









XI. 
MEMOIRS AND REMAINS OF LADY 
JANE GREY. 


By Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, 8vo. Portrait, 8s. 6d. 





SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





LITERARY MEMOIRS. 


I. 
THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
JOHN LOCKE. 
By LORD KING. 
With Extracts from his Jouruals and other unpublished Manu- 
scripts. 2nd edit. with considerable Additions, 2 vols, 5Vv0. 1/.8s. 


Il. 
THE DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF RALPH THORESBY, 

THE CELEBRATED ANTIQUARIAN, 
Author of the ‘ History of Lee's.’ 4 vols. Svo. price 11, 10s, 
Edited by the Rev. JOSEPH HUN TER, F.S.A. 

These Volumes include a Correspoudence with the e« brated 
John Evelyn, Sir Hans Sloane, Sir Godfrey Copley, Archbishop 
Sharp, Bishop Burnet, Dr.Calamy, Rev. Matthew Henry, Surype, 
Hearne, Xc. &e. 

*,* The Correspondence may be had separately, in 2 vols. 





e 


Ili. 
DR. DODDRIDGE’S CORRESPONDENCE 
AND DIARY; 

Including many Particulars in his Life hitherto unknown, with 
Notices of many of his Contemporaries, and a Sketch of the 
Times in which he tive 
Published from the Original Mss. by his Grandson, J. DOD- 

DRIDGE HUMPHREYS, Esq. In 5 large vols, svo. price 

34. 159.3 either of which may be vad separately, to complete sets. 


THE 
AND LITERARY 
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